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FROM CARY TO CALLAHAN 


The larger part of our editorial space this month 
is devoted to the state superintendency. This is 
only natural when one considers the transition 
from the old to the new. For eighteen years the 


department has been under one and the same head. 
July 1, next, another assumes his duties, and in 
the natural course of events it 
changes will take place. 


is assumed that 
The electorate of the 
state so declared their wishes in the ballot cast 
last month. ‘Tremendous responsibilities rest upon 
him who guides the educational destinies of the 
state. Public discussion of changes to be made and 
new policies to be inaugurated therefore seem war- 
ranted at this time. It is the opportune moment 
to speak with frankness of those policies which 
will make Wisconsin a bigger and better state, the 
foundation of which lies in the efficiency of our 
publie schools. 


JOHN CALLAHAN AND HIS JOB 


John Callahan is to be the next Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin. 
He takes office on July 1 for a term of four years. 

So said the electorate of the State of Wisconsin, 
April 5, last. Mr. Callahan succeeds Charles P. 
Cary, who has held the position since January, 1, 
1903. 

Those at all familiar with Wisconsin’s eduea- 
tional history during the last quarter of a century 
know John Caliahan and his true worth. It hap- 
pens that from infancy he has lived in Wisconsin, 
and has received his training and had his school 
experience in this state. He is, therefore, thor- 
oughly familiar with our educational needs. As a 
district school teacher, graded and high school 
principal, city superintendent, institute conductor, 
and head of the vocational work of this state, Mr. 
Callahan has made a record that fully justifies 
the high honor the people have conferred upon 


him. During his career as a schoolmaster he has 
been honored by his co-workers with the headship 
of two state sectional associations and of the state 
teachers’ association. His years of pronounced 
successful labors on the legislative committee of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association have resulted 
in progressive educational laws being put upon the 
statute books. 

Far beyond the state’s borders the name Calla- 
han has been linked with successful vocational edu- 
cation. 

Ile comes to his new work fortified by a most 
successful teaching experience and possessing those 
human qualities of comradeship and codperation, 
together with a record of intense devotion to duty, 
which unquestionably spell progress for the next 
four years at least of Wisconsin schools and Wis- 
consin educational institutions—and that means a 
better citizenship and a better state. 


The Job in Hand 


No one will claim that Wisconsin has reached 
a state of perfection in her educational develop- 
ment. In fact, most of those who are acquainted 
with her educational history know that there are 
a few weak spots at least which need to be strength- 
ened before we can lay claim to a standing equal to 
many of our neighboring commonwealths. 


Country Schools Must be Improved 


The first and foremost duty of Mr. Callahan is 
to give his attention to rural and graded schools, 
and this he has pledged to do in his campaign 
platform. Our neighboring states of Iowa and 
Indiana have strikingly out-classed Wisconsin in 
the matter of bringing the district schools up to 
that point where the farmers’ children receive the 
same high class instruction that is now enjoyed 
by their city cousins. The one-room country 
school must go, and in its place must come the 
consolidated school where grades are established, 
efficient teachers employed, and an environment 
for teachers be made as attractive as that which is 
now enticing them to the congested centers. 

As a corollary to this urgent need comes the 
necessity of stimulating the work of the county 
training schools created about twenty years ago to 
train rural school teachers exclusively. Never be- 
fore have these schools been so needed as now, with 
the shortage in the teaching profession which is 
first felt in the rural districts. For some years 
past these schools have seemed to lack pep. The 
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new superintendent, we predict, will bring to them 
that stimulus which they so much need. 

There is no question but what Mr. Callahan 
will devote the major part of his official career 
to the improvement of rural conditions, even if 
it be necessary to do so at the expense of attention 
to the secondary schools and the higher educa- 
tional institutions. 


Selling Education to the Public 


A golden opportunity lies before John Callahan 
in the matter of selling education to the people 
of the State of Wisconsin. In no state in this 
Union is there a better citizenship or one more 
interested in the progress of the state than dwells 
within our boundaries. But that citizenship needs 
to be told about our schools and about education, 
that our motto, “Forward,” may be something 
more than a mere name. 

Publicity is the one thing that will accomplish 
this object. This has been illustrated in the ex- 
cellent work done during the last year by the pub- 
licity committee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately, through the lack of funds, 
this work has been limited. 

Mr. Callahan can well dispense with some of the 
funds now being used for supernumerary inspec- 
tors and devote them, in part at least, to the spread 
of educational principles. Through a real live, 
peppy house organ that will carry the needs of 
our schools into the farthermost corners of Wis- 
consin, he can do a wonderful work. This does 
not mean an organ of self-propaganda for the pur- 
pose of boosting the merits of those who edit it, 
but one which will bring hard, cold facts to the 
people and tell them in plain language why they 
must vote liberal sums of money to bring Wiscon- 
sin schools closer to the people. 

Suplementing the printed message, the ablest 
speakers that can be obtained from our normal 
schools and university should codperate in conduct- 
ing educational revival meetings throughout the 
state—and keep it up, not for a day, but through 
the years. 

Carry the gospel of education to the uttermost 
parts of the state! 





Harmony and Coéperation 


For a good many years it has been quite ap- 
parent that there was not much harmony in Wis- 
consin’s educational system. In 1917 the state 
vocational board was established independent of 
the office of state superintendent, fathered by 
those especially interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren who were compelled to leave the regular 
schools early in their young lives. 

With the record back of him of having made 
Wisconsin’s vocational schools second to those of 
no other state in this country, we predict the state 
superintendent elect will create a broader inter- 
est in this vital branch of educational work. 


Mr. Callahan is a friend of higher education, 
and is deeply interested in the welfare of Wis- 
consin’s great university and of the normal schools. 
His criticisms of these institutions will be con- 
structive and he will ever guard and promote their 
interests as an essential part of the state’s educa- 
tional system. Working in harmony with them 
will mean results of immense educational value 
to our state. 

If the state board of education continues its ex- 
istence, we predict, under the new regime, more 
harmony in its relations with the state’s educa- 
tional organizations and institutions. 


Economy and Efficiency 


It is well known to those familiar with educa- 
tional affairs in this state that there is an unneces- 
sary duplication of the work carried on by state 
officials. Why both the university and the state 
department should maintain separate forces for 
the inspection of high schools, not to mention work 
being done by the vocational board in the same 
line, has been difficult to understand. 

The inspection of the secondary schools of our 
state can well be intrusted to the University of 
Wisconsin, which has a sufficient force to inspect 
and advise with the high schools of the state. Their 
reports can be filed with the state department. 
This will enable the State Superintendent to ex- 
pend the funds now employed in high priced high 
school inspectors for the more needed advisory 
service in connection with our rural and graded 
schools. 

The university maintains a special research bu- 
reau devoted to tests and measurements. Why 
should the state department attempt to duplicate 
this work? 

Many educators have questioned the feasibility 
of state city grade inspectors. So far as super- 
vision is concerned in our larger cities, this is 
very well taken care of in the cities themselves 
through the superintendent, the assistant superin- 
tendent, the ward principal, and the special super- 
visors. Here is another opportunity to transfer 
the efforts and expenditures of the department 
from a less important to a more necessary field— 
from city to country. 

Make every dollar spent in the state department 
count for educational progress. 


Support of Callahan 


There is no question but what the people of 
the state and those directly engaged in the educa- 
tional work will back Mr. Callahan to the limit. 
The citizenry of Wisconsin is interested in her 
schools and her school system. Mr. Callahan is a 
practical man who has lived in the educational 
atmosphere of Wisconsin for some three decades, 
and knows our needs from district school to uni- 
versity. 
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Everything points toward the highest degree of 
success with the new administration, and _ the 
Journal wishes the state superintendent elect, and 
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PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 
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_— Comment on Current Educational Problems 
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all those who may assist him in his great work, the 
highest degree of success. 


It is all up to John Callahan! W.N. P. 
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MR. CALLAHAN'S NEW PLACE IN THE SCHOOL 
FIELD 


The state superintendent of public instruction 
in Wisconsin has one of the most important edu- 
cational positions in the world. He has greater 
opportunities and responsibilities in the way of 
shaping educational policy and practice than has 
the United States Commissioner of Education, or 
the directors of education in most foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Callahan appreciates this fact, of 
course. He realizes, too, that education in its 
fundamental qualities has progressed as rapidly 
and as far in Wisconsin as it has in any common- 
wealth, the Ayres’ Report to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Because of this widely-discussed 
but only slightly understood report, there has been 
much error, a good deal of it purposeful, spread 
among our people, so that without knowing any- 
thing definite about the matter, many of our citi- 
zens have concluded that there is something seri- 
ously defective with our educational system. . The 
Ayres’ Report did not touch the heart or life of 
our schools vitally; but nevertheless it has given 
our public educational institutions a bad reputa- 
tion among some people, alike at home and abroad. 

Mr. Callahan comes to his great task with varied 
and illuminating experience in our elementary and 
secondary schools. He knows the school people of 
the state thoroughly and they know him. He en- 
joys their confidence and good will, and he will 
receive their hearty codperation. He has accom- 
plished what many people in the state thought 
would be impossible, and this is doubtless a source 
of gratification to him, while at the same time it 
must impress upon him the importance of the ob- 
ligations which he has assumed. 

Mr. Callahan has won an enviable reputation as 
a harmonizing factor amid discordant elements; 
and educational elements in Wisconsin have been 
raging almost incessantly during the past few 
years. There has not been a group of institutions 
or a group of individuals in any educational office 
that has not been in conflict to some extent with 
other institutions and other groups. We have had 
continual warfare that has attracted widespread 
attention in this state and has diverted our energies 


from proper professional activities. We now need 
an interim of quiet and harmony, so that we can 
keep our minds on what we ought to be doing 
rather than on the backbiting of individuals and 
institutions. 

During the campaign Mr. Callahan was fre- 
quently quoted in favor of a method of conduct- 
ing the office of the state superintendent which 
would grant to institutions and to educational 
boards independence of administrative activity, 
each in its own field. During the administration 
now being brought to a close, the office of the 
state superintendent became very powerful. It 
became self-sufficient in the sense that it did not 
need the codperation or assistance of any institu- 
tion or any individual or group of individuals in 
order to deal with every phase of elementary and 
secondary education in the state. Mr. Calla- 
han will be in favor of a policy which will trans- 
fer some functions now performed by the state 
superintendent’s office to other institutions and 
groups of individuals. This may result in grati- 
fying the wishes of these institutions and groups 
so that they will be more contented than they have 
been recently and will not feel that they are in 
danger of being completely eclipsed by a great and 
dominating central institution. 

Particularly, the office of state superintendent 
under Mr. Callahan is likely to fraternize with the 
state board of education, a phenomenon which our 
people will have to become accustomed to slowly if 
it occurs. The ceaseless warfare of the secretary of 
the state board of education and the state super- 
intendent of public instruction ought to be ter- 
minated and probably will be because of the ami- 
cable personal and professional relations of the in- 
coming state superintendent and the secretary of 
the state board. The office of the state superin- 
tendent and the university has wasted much energy 
in the past because of lack of adaptability. The 
situation in this respect has been growing con- 
stantly more tolerable; and from statements made 
by Mr. Callahan during the campaign it may be 
inferred that complete amity will develop between 
the state superintendent’s office and the univer- 
sity under the new administration. Mr. Calla- 
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han’s personal characteristics and his reputation as 
being one of the “common people” educationally, 
will be of advantage to him in allaying some ir- 
ritation among certain men and women who have 
thought that their needs and their importance have 
not been properly recognized or ministered to. A 
powerful central institution, administered with a 
view to leading in and controlling all phases of 
education, is certain to awaken hostility among 
some individuals and institutions. A régime in 
which the state superintendent’s office will not 
play so dominant a role in all educational activities 
will probably be as salve to the wounds of persons 
who have been hurt by rigorous handling during 
the present administration. 

Mr. Callahan inherits a belief—how widespread 
we do not know—that the industrial interests of 
the state will dictate educational policies during 
the administration. There are some persons who 
are apprehensive about what will happen to our 
schools. There are school people outside the state 
who are wondering whether Wisconsin is going 
to take an altogether new tack in regard to public 
education. The writer has visited five states since 
Mr. Callahan’s election, and school men in each 
of these states have asked whether the change in 
educational administration means that Wisconsin 
will go over, root, trunk, and branch, onto an in- 
dustrial system of education. 

The writer of these Comments is in sympathy 
with every movement designed to make the work 
of the schools ever more effective with respect to 
the needs of daily life. For many years he has 
labored according to the measure of his ability, 
both by tongue and by pen, for the climination 
from the schools of all topics and all methods based 
upon mere tradition and formal training. There 
has been constant progress in Wisconsin, as else- 
where, in the direction of making the work of the 
schools directly related to the needs of daily life. 
We cannot believe that Mr. Callahan has any other 
object in view than to carry forward this evolution 
of dynamic education. It is inconceivable that 
anything will be done to our schools which will 
make them mere apprentice-shops for industry. 
We have gone safely beyond the time when any stu- 
dent of education thinks of it simply as a means 
of getting ready to earn one’s daily bread by man- 
ual labor. The needs of daily life are vastly greater 
and more important than earning one’s daily bread 
in a narrow, physical sense. The writer has made 
this response to every one who has asked him 
whether our schools would become adjuncts of 
manufacturing establishments; it is impossible 
that any such tragedy should occur. M. V. O'S. 


MR. CARY, THE RETIRING SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr. Cary has been sailing through rough seas 
since he began his journey as state superintendent 


eighteen years ago. He has probably seen more 
stormy weather than any other state superin- 
tendent. He has never shrunk from a contest. 
He never sidestepped a conflict when the interests 
of his office were at stake. He never spoke a 
soft word or extended a gloved hand to those who 
blocked the way or who assailed him. For years 
he defied the University, challenging it to combat. 
When that long-drawn-out struggle began to sub- 
side, the State Board of Education hove into view, 
and Mr. Cary stood up against it as he had pre- 
viously stood against the University. He has 
always fought in the open. He has apparently 
never been afraid of any combatant, whether indi- 
vidual or institutional. So far as one could tell, 
he has never been disturbed by assailants and has 
never felt any disquietude in the presence of his 
enemies; and he has always had his enemies, 
though until this election they have never seriously 
threatened his supremacy. 

Mr. Cary has always been a student of educa- 
tional progress. He has found time in the midst 
of a busy administrative life to read the latest 
hooks on psychology and education, some of them 
highly technical. He has surrounded himself with 
the most thoroughly trained men and women that 
he could find in the country, and he has encouraged 
his associates to take time off in order that they 
might become acquainted with the latest advances 
in educational development. He has made the of- 
fice of the state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion in Wisconsin a scholarly institution. There 
is more scholarship in the personnel of the State 
Superintendent’s office in Wisconsin than in a 
dozen other offices that we could mention taken 
together. These men and women have kept 
abreast of the times in educational development. 
They have been students of the more subtle and 
complicated phases of educational progress of 
which most people in state offices know nothing 
and care less. There is not a phase of educational 
research or development in America that is not un- 
derstood by some one in the state office. There 
is no aspect of educational investigation or educa- 
tional progress concerning which the state office 
is not able to give information and help to any per- 
son who may be interested. 

One cannot observe the culmination of a régime 
which has been in operation for eighteen years 
without some feelings of regret. No matter what 
promise there may be for the future, one cannot 
forget what has been achieved in the past. Whether 
or not one has been in sympathy with policies that 
have been carried through, or has admired the per- 
sonalities that have been back of the policies, 
nevertheless the state superintendent’s office in 
Wisconsin is a great institution, and one cannot 
fail to experience some emotional disturbance when 
he contemplates the termination of careers that 
have played an important réle in shaping public 
thought and public action. M. V. O’S. 
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LORENZO DOW HARVEY 


When one thinks of the incoming superintendent 
and the outgoing one, he seems naturally to think 
of Mr. Harvey, also. Mr. Harvey made such a deep 
impress upon the educational system and the edu- 
cation people of Wisconsin when he held the office 
of state superintendent that he is still thought of 
primarily as state superintendent rather than as 
school superintendent or president of an educa- 
tional institution. Memories of him and his influ- 
ence when he was in the state office are as fresh 
today as they were when he left it eighteen years 
ago. As an expression of their admiration and 
affection for Mr. Harvey, the school people of the 
state are arranging for the painting of his por- 
trait. This is a happy way for friends to manifest 
their interest in and regard for a man; his por- 
‘trait will be a reminder of his personality when 
he shall have been gathered to the fathers. Every 
teacher of the state will be given an opportunity 
to express his appreciation of Mr. Harvey, alike 
for his genial human qualities and for the service 
he has rendered education. Mr. J. B. Borden, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Affairs, at the Capitol, 
Madison, will send to any teacher information re- 
garding the way in which he can join with other 
teachers in paying a tribute to Mr. Harvey. 

M. V. O’S. 


NEEDED: A MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 

The crusaders of old devoted their lives and 
their fortunes to the promulgation of the principles 
of Christian living. As a result of their courage 
and self-sacrifice, the Christian religion has spread 
throughout the world, ; 

The world is now in need of a new kind of 
crusade, one designed to promulgate principles of 
healthful living. We need such a crusade in our 
own country, though in matters of health we are 
better off than are the people in most other 
countries. Disease and pestilence are stalking 
across some of the countries of the old world and 
destroying a large part of the population. There 
is not a country in Europe today (if one may 
rely upon reports that have come from medical 
circles during the last eighteen months) that 
is not seriously threatened with physical decay. 
The more progressive nations are appointing com- 
missions to study ways and means of increasing 
physical vigor among the people. Boards of 
health and boards of education are laying plans 
to teach the young habits of healthful living be- 
cause they are face to face with the problem of 
averting disaster as a result of the weakening of 
physical resistance. 

We are not yet imperiled in our country, but 
we do not want to reach the stage which has been 
reached by some of the older countries. If there 
is any way to accomplish it, we should lead all our 
people to appreciate the value of healthful living. 


We do not have to ask them to sacrifice anything, 
as the Crusaders of old had to do. On the con- 
trary, the more healthful any one lives the more 
he gets out of life and the better off he is in 
every respect; so that in teaching him to adopt 
health habits we are conferring a favor upon 
him rather than requesting him to make any 
sacrifice. 


SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


Recent research relating to the nutrition of 
the young has shown that many pupils of ele- 
mentary school, age would be benefited by a glass 
of milk and a sandwich about the middle of the 
forenoon. In most places, children must have 
breakfast by eight o’clock in order to reach school 
in time for the opening of the morning session. 
They cannot return home for dinner until after 
twelve. This is too long a period for young 
children to go without any food, especially when 
most of them do not consume enough at break- 
fast to supply their needs until dinner time. Some 
children are always tense in the morning in anti- 
cipation of the opening of school, and they have 
no appetite. By ten o’clock they become raven- 
ously hungry; and they cannot give attention to 
their tasks from that time forward unless their 
hunger is at least partially appeased. A glass 
of milk and a sandwich at ten o’clock would not 
interfere with their intellectual work, and this 
would be enough to carry them through until din- 
ner time. 

In some places the schools are providing a mid- 
forenoon luncheon for two or three pennies—just 
enough to cover the cost of the food and counting 
nothing for service, which is furnished by the pu- 
pils in. the domestic science courses. This seems 
to be a desirable and feasible plan to be followed 
in all schools. If children could have milk and a 
sandwich in the middle of the forenoon, their 
physical as well as their mental vigor would be 
increased thereby, and they would not be so likely 
to crave sweets, which are ill-suited to their needs. 
In schools in which there are no domestic science 
courses—such schools are rare now in town and 
cities—a way could be found to provide a mid- 
forenoon luncheon if its importance were appre- 
ciated. Even in rural sections in some states. 
milk is brought to the schools about the middle of 
the forenoon, and pupils are allowed a few min- 
utes free time for luncheon. Children in the 
country require a mid-forenoon luncheon even 
more than they do in towns and cities because 
they live a more rigorous life, and so are in need 
of more food. Asa rule, they have an early break 
fast, with the result that if they do not have a 
little luncheon before the noon intermission they 
become incapacitated to do vigorous intellectual 
work; and a hungry child is likely to be a rest- 
less, inattentive and disorderly child. 
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DELICATE PROBLEMS RELATING TO SEX 

A large part of present-day literature relat- 
ing to the characteristics and training of youth has 
reference to sex problems. Parents and teachers 
are continually discussing the question: Should 
bovs and girls have instruction in sex matters 
during the teens, or earlier? There is a wide- 
spread belief that something needs to be done to 
help boys and girls to come up to maturity better 
balanced in relation to sex than most of them seem 
to be. The magazines, even the most conserva- 
tive of them, are continually publishing articles 
relating to one or another phase of the problem 
of sex adjustment. One would not go far astray 
if he should say that there is today ten times as 
much talk and writing about sex matters as there 
was fifteen or twenty years ago. Sex plays a very 
much larger role today in motion pictures, in the- 
atrical exhibitions, and in the dance than it did 
formerly. Either sex interest and sex activity have 
increased tremendously during the last quarter of 
a century, or people are very much more frank 
in discussing these matters than they used to be. 

Anyone who is engaged in the study of child 
nature and education is constantly being asked by 
parents and teachers whether talks on sex matters 
should be given to bovs and girls, and whether they 
should be advised to read books relating to this 
subject. The writer believes that few 
capable of giving helpful talks on this topic to 
bovs and girls of any age. The early books, and 
some of the later ones that have been prepared 
on sex problems, have been morbid for the most 


persons are 


part, and if read by either boys or girls they 
would be likely to produce more harm than good. 
But there are a few than can be 
mended in confidence to boys and girls and to 
their parents. Two have from the 
press of Lippincott and Company which might 
very properly be read by those for whom they are 
designed. One is entitled “Ten Sex Talks to Girls 
Fourteen Years and Older,” and the other “Ten 
Sex Talks to Boys Ten Years and Older.” Both 
hooks were written by Dr. Irving D. Steinhardt. 
Delicate topics are treated, in a delicate but ef- 
fective way. The author is master of a pleasing 
stvle, and he knows boys and girls. The 
read as though the talks had actually been given 
to bovs and girls, and so they have a certain di- 
rectness and concreteness, which qualities are al- 
most universally lacking in books on the subject 
of sex. Any young person reading these books 
would feel that he was being talked to directly 
in Janguage which‘could be understood and which 
was refined and elevating, while at the same time 
being entirely frank. The spirit of the books is 
so wholesome and invigorating that a boy or girl 
would not be likely to become morbid in reading 
them. 

Modern life presents temptations, seductions, 
and perils to the voung of both sexes. With the 


books recom- 


pooks come 


hooks 


accumulation of wealth, leisure increases and so 
passion gains larger sway. When everyone has 
to work hard for a living, sex impulse is likely 
to be subdued, but when one is not engaged in 
hard labor his energy is apt to go to the nourish- 
ment of his passions; so that it is true with us 
as it has been true in every nation, that with the 
increase of leisure and luxury, the problems of 
sex adjustment and control become ever more acute. 
For this reason, boys and girls need to be guided 
so that they will avoid situations which will arouse 
impulses that cannot be controlled. These two 
books by Dr. Steinhardt should prove of service 
in assisting the young to take a sane view of sex 
matters and not to let their impulses get out 
of hand. 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE SCHOOLS 

Miss Jones gave her classes a test in which she 
asked them to name five of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Among the titles received were these: 

King Liar. 

A Merchant of Venus. 

Old Fellow. 

McBath. 

Omelet. 

Which reminds us of the high school pupil who 
said that Shakespeare’s most famous poem was 
“Venice an Adenoids.”-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A DELICATE COMPLIMENT 

It was teacher's birthday and the children 
brought her many bouquets, which made a_ fine 
One little girl voiced her 
by saving, “Oh, Miss 
like a grave.”— 


showing on her desk. 
admiration of the sigh 
Blank, your looks just 
Boston Transcript. 


desk 


THEN HE RESIGNED 
A university professor in’ Chicago held out 
until he found that the driver of a pie wagon re- 
ceived three times his salarv.—Pillsburgh Dits- 
patch. 


Immediate Delivery 

Mr. Parvenue-Smith was refurnishing his library, 
which occupation was causing him considerable 
anxiety. In despair he called in all expert book 
sellers and, after many suggestions and a final order 
ior a complete library, he turned to his adviser and 
asked: 

““And what is the name of the fellow who writes 
such a lot—-Shakeshift, or something like that, 
lent it” 

“Shakespeare, sir,’’ answered the tradesman. 

“Yes, that’s it. Get me all he’s written and make 
a note to order anything new he may write.” 

Concealing a smile, the bookseller suggested: 
“And may I suggest you have them bound in mo- 
rocco?’’ 

“Bound in Morocco!”’ 
Croesus. “No, certainly 
founded things at once.” 
crat. 


the newly-made 
I want the con- 
Louis Globe-Demo- 


roared 
not. 
—St. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Bertha M. Hamilton 
Formerly Supervisor of Grades, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
a Z 








Drawing and Hand Work for May 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By the Art Department, Oshkosh State Normal School, Beda Bjurman, Director 


The Munsell Color System. 


May is the month which brings to us anew a 
message of color. Nature is at her palette with 
the landscape as the canvas before her, painting 
here and there bright touches of blossoming trees 
and flowers. It is fitting that we observe her won- 
derful lesson as she paints on the far-reaching 
canvas. 

Never in the history of the world have people 
so realized the importance of Color. What phase 
of life is not touched by it? Yet, are we not con- 
tent to teach it from whimsical theories rather than 
as a science, proven and made systematic and in- 
finitely elastic in its possibilities. 

To give a thorough explanation of the Munsell 
Color System in this brief article is impossible, 
but this, even in its brevity, may arouse within the 
reader a vision of the truth about color. 

To those who have heard of this svstem and have 
not investigated it, I want to help out of the com- 
mon error of thinking that this system contains a 
knowledge of graved colors only. The Munsell 
Color System holds intact all color, the brightest 
of colors as well as those verv much grayed. 

This system describes color as having three 
qualities, which are hue, value and chroma. Hue 
is the name‘of a color: value is the light of a 
color and chroma is the strength of a color. Thus 
every color contains all of these three qualities. 

Fig. 3 in Plate | shows how these three qualities 
unite in a sphere, 

The so-called “middle colors” produced in the 
Munsell crayons and water colors are measured 
and are at chroma 5 and value 5, Look up these 
steps in chroma and value, Fig. 3, Pl. I. 

The child who has acquired a taste for colors 
at their middle value and chroma, when given a 
knowledge of the use of bright colors will use 
these more intelligently. He will have learned 
that bright colors must not occupy the biggest 
area, that they must be used as accent and that 
only a small amount of bright color is needed to 


Its Application in the Grades. 


balance large areas of grayed or middle colors. 

It is incorrect to give any one the impression 
that only certain colors are good and beautiful be- 
cause ; all colors are good, no matter of what hue, 
value and chroma, and they have a place some- 
where. It is for us to know where to use each 
color, and how to produce balance and harmony 
he it in a poster, a picture, our home or costume. 
The Munsell Colory 
color correctly. 


System teaches us to use 

From the standpoint of conveying your color 
ideas the Munsell Color System is invaluable. 

Supposing you wish to impart verbally or in 
writing, a certain color to a friend, you bring forth 
the color name Copenhagen blue. Unless you and 
your friend have together seen and agreed upon 
this color as described by this name, you cannot 
be certain that your friend will sense correctly 
the color you have in mind. A long array of 
words follow, by way of description, but even then 
you are not certain that your meaning is clear. 

There are hundreds of commercial color names 
and these change from time to time. New names 
are invented for the same color in order to keep 
the public interested. Thus we are in constant un- 
certainty as to how to describe color, and what 
greater need have we than a definite system where- 
hy to express color intelligently. 

The Munsell Color System frankly omits all 
fantastical nomenclatures for colors and adopts 
ten names. Five of these hues are known as pri- 
mary colors and are as follows: Red, yellow, 
green, blue and purple. The other five are the 
intermediates or complementary colors, respec- 
tively: blue-green, purple-blue, red-purple, yellow- 
red and green-yellow. 

These colors in their varying hue, value and 
chroma are noted by first letter of color, the num- 
ber of value and chroma according to its amount 
of light and strength. Thus a very bright red 
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ISSUED BY PERMISSION OF THE MUNSELL COLOR COMPANY 
OWNER OF THE COPYRIGHTS 


The letter signifies the hue, the 
line the value and 


is written R,‘). 
number above the horizontal 
that below, chroma. 

The colors in the Munsell pigments are at mid- 
dle value and chroma. Those at extreme or maxi- 
mum chroma are also included. 

Besides noting color this svstem teaches us defin- 
ite rules for color balance and harmony. See Fig 
1, Pl. I for balance. 


GRADE ONE 
Primary Colors 

In grade one the five primary hues, red, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple, should be learned and 
used at their middle value and chroma. Fig. 1, 
Pl. I. It is well to contrast these with the bright 
colors in order that the children may know that 
they come under one and the same name. 

Five children dancing around a May pole with 
streamers flowing from the top of the pole will 
make an interesting subject to color: Use the pri- 
mary colors in due order as named above when 
coloring the streamers and costumes. Action line 
figures with hats suitable for coloring represent- 
ing soldiers marching will prove good for Memorial 
dav material. The middle colors lend themselves 
very well to background color schemes for inte- 
riors and, even here the child may partake in form- 
ing correct ideas of color for floors and walls. 


GRADE TWO 
Complementary Colors 


In addition to the five primary hues already 
learned in grade one, the contrasts or opposites 
called complements are now studied. Fig. 2, Pl. I. 

The complement of red is blue-green; yellow, 
purple-blue; green, red-purple; blue, yellow-red ; 
and purple, green-yellow. These are the ten color 
names. When using the Munsell Color System, 
names such as orange should not be substituted for 
vellow-red. 

Make a chart of the primary and complementary 
colors as shown in Fig. 2, Pl. II. The primary 
colors at middle value and chroma are placed in 
the large circles with red in the circle at the top. 
The intermediates or complementary colors go in 
the small circles, yellow-red between yellow and 
red, green-yellow between green and _ yellow, ete. 
A gray at middle value is to be in the center. To 
make the complementary colors with crayons, use 
primary colors in alternating strokes. Use blue 
and green crayons when making blue-green and 
so on. 

To produce harmony by likeness use conven- 
tionalized flower border of dandelion or butter- 
cup form. Middle yellow should be used with its 
two neighbors, middle red and middle green. For 
contrasting harmony use blue, red or purple con- 
ventionalized flower forms with their respective 
opposites yellow and red, blue and green, and 
green and yellow. 


GRADE THREE 
Value 


has value, 
Value is 


In grade three we learn that color 
commonly known as tint and shade. 
the light of a color. 

Using the black and gray crayons make a neu- 
tral scale of nine steps from black to white noting 
the blackest black you can produce No, 1. The 
vertical section in Fig. 1, PL. Il, shows the posi- 
tion of values in the color sphere. Ideal black and 
ideal white cannot be produced with pigments so 
we leave a space below No. 1 and eall. that black at 
0. No, 9 is the white of the paper and No. 10, 
ideal white is to be left a blank also. Next to 
white then we have a very light gray; this to be 


noted No. 8. The gray becomes darker and 
darker untit we reach black which is No. 1. 


The gray at No. 5 is middle value because it 
comes half way between white and black. This is 
the value which enters into our so-called middle 
See Fig. 3, Pl. I. 

With the vertical value scale, already made, in 
mind make a color value scale of red at chroma 
1 which contains the least imaginable amount 
of red. See Fig. 3, Pl. I; also, Fig. 1, Pl. II. 
Remember that the amount of red or chroma does 
not change. The change occurs only in the gray 


colors. 
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IN COLORS 








Try this with all five primary colors, 
‘varying the amount of chroma. Have children 
make a design for color booklet. Place all scales 
and color work within this. Have them bring in 
samples for matching. The designs on the cover 
may be in three values of any color or in gray 
using values 1, 5 and 9. Plate LIT gives two sug- 
gestions for booklet covers. 


of the red. 


GRADE FOUR 
Chroma ; 

Repeat value scale from black to white. Using 
middle red, bright red and gray crayons or water 
colors make a chroma scale of red in value 4. Make 
this scale in a horizontal position, as in Fig. 1, 
Pl. II, showing the red as it becomes brighter 
and brighter until it seems almost pure red. This 
scale contains ten steps as is shown in Fig. 1, PI. 
I]. To make certain that value is not changed 
this should be placed against value 4 of the neutral 
value scale from time to time. In like manner 
make a chroma scale of yellow at value 8, of green 
at value 5, of blue at value 3, and purple at 
value 2. Carry the yellow out as far as chroma 
9, the green to chroma 5, the blue to chroma 7 and 
the purple to chroma 6. When these scales are 
complete cut into 14” squares and mount on 
white 97x12” drawing paper in position shown 
in Fig. 1, Pl. II. 

Pigments vary in strength and therefore we 
have the unequal chroma. This chart shows the 
relative luminosity of the five primary colors as 
well as their strength in chroma as pigments. It 
must be borne in mind that every color can be 
shown on a chroma scale at any value or on a 
value scale at any chroma. 


GRADE FIVE 


Harmony and Balance: Exteriors 


Review hue, value, and chroma. 

Posters on civic improvement taking up the 
study of good colors for exteriors of houses, in- 
cluding landscape architecture, will serve as good 
material for the study of color, balance and har- 
mony. 

Make an elevation drawing and coloring of a 
summer home in direct front view giving idea as 
to color of flowers in front of the house. Take up 
criticism of background or color of house first. 
Then with this in mind ask what color of flowers 
will harmonize with the If the house is 
gray the problem is easy because any color will 
harmonize with gray. For balance see C. Fig. 4, 
Pl. J. If it is yellow, bear in mind the simple 
rule that a primary color of middle value and 
chroma with its two neighbors harmonize. For 
contrasting harmony, a primary color with its 
two opposites may be used. Try both schemes. 
Which is most pleasing? As a stronger contrast 
may be more desirable for the exterior, the latter 
scheme may be the better of the two. Thus, a 
yellow house with purple or blue or, purple-blue 
flowers in front of it makes a good color scheme. 


house. 


GRADES SIX AND SEVEN 
Color as Applied to Interiors 


The dining and living room of the summer cot- 
tage touch vitally every member of the family 
as well as their guests. 

Samples of suitable wood finishes may be se- 
cured from a paint store. Pictures of rugs if sam- 
ples cannot be secured, and wall paper, will help 
the children in forming ideas for a color scheme. 
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DESIGNS 








If wall paper is not used in the summer cottage 
samples of stains or other wood finishes may be 
used. 

Much color will undoubtedly prevail as accents 
about the home. Flowers, and people wearing col 
ored dresses, will be seen in the cottage continu- 
ally. It is best then to have a more or less grayed 
color scheme as a setting for these bright colors. 

The Munsell pigments lend themselves quickly 
to harmonious color schemes. Here are a few sug- 
gestions for dining room color schemes. 


= 
vo 
Take blue at values 3,5, and 7, chroma 1. B- 
1 
5 
for floor coverings B for wall space helow ehair 
1 
‘f 
rail and B — for wall space above chair rail. Use 
1 


any color in this same value and chroma. Change 
the chroma to 2, 3 or 4 if brighter colors are de- 
sired, but do not go beyond chroma 4 for back- 


ground colors. Lighter values may be used where 
the room needs light. When contrast of color in 
floor and wall is desired use any primary hue with 
its complement or two opposites. 


GRADE FRIGHT 
Color as Applied to Costume 

The following outline is a general classification 
of complexions, color of hair and color of eyes of 
individuals. These may be more easily under- 
stood by common color terms, ) 

1. Light hair, blue or gray eyes, fair or sallow 
skin. 

2. Medium brown hair, blue or gray eves, fair 


or medium skin. 


) 


3. Red hair, blue eyes, fair skin. 
4. Dark red hair, brown eyes, fair skin. 
5. Dark brown hair, blue or brown eyes, medi- 
um or fair skin. 
6. Black hair, brown eyes, fair skin. 
7. Black hair, brown eyes, medium or brown 


skin. 
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Have each child decide as to the color of hair, 
eves and complexion of his or her self also, upon 
the chroma and value of the hair. 

Light hair and red hair may be balanced by the 
third step, C under “Balance,” Fig. 4, Plo. “by 
Compensation of Mass.” That is: a small amount 
of a very strong light color may be balanced by a 
large amount of another color at a low value and 
chroma. It is well to note that people with vel- 
low or red hair must avoid the high values and 
chromas in color. Medium brown, dark brown 
and black do not present the problems that vel- 
low and red hair do. If the complexion is ‘fair or 
medium almost any color which is not too strong 


in chroma may be worn in a costume. Accents 
of bright chroma in colors may be worn with any 
of these although careful study should be made 
of harmonies for medium brown hair. 

If the skin is fair, purple tends to enhance the 
complexion. If skin is sallow avoid its use be- 
it makes the skin appear sallow. 

Try several color schemes for costumes. Bear in 
mind that hair expressing warmth, needs color 
of low value and chroma to bring out its beauty. 
Hair lacking warmth in color needs costumes or 
bright accents in costumes to bring out this qual- 
itv. Costumes in low chroma are always in good 
taste. 


cause more 


An Assembly Room Project 


By ‘riel Parke, Formerly Supervisor of Practice, Galesville, Wis. 


Every earnest teacher at present, especially if 
her work is with the pupils of the elementary 
grades, finds herself confronted by such questions 
as, “How can | make the classroom work more 
vital, and more interesting? How ean | organize 
and correlate the work so as to develop the desired 
characteristics of initiative, personal responsibility 
and cooperation 7” 

That these are her problems the teacher long 
ago admitted: that they are still unsolved is due 
in part to the lack of a clear idea as to just how 
to proceed with the materials already available. 
The following rather detailed report, it is hoped, 
will illustration of how one 
school system ix endeavoring to answer the above 
questions, 


serve as a concrete 


1. The Assembly Ilour in the Chicago 
Blementary School 


As a regular part of the daily program of the 
Klementary School of the University of Chicago, 
there is a period of thirty minutes devoted to an 
A special room is known as the 
assembly room. On Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
either the first, second, or third grade has charge 
of the assembly program. ‘The two grades not par- 
ticipating, together with the teachers and inter- 
ested parents, make up the audience. On Wednes- 
days and Fridays, the fourth, fifth, sixth, or sev- 
enth grade, or section of one of these grades, pre- 
sents the program. 

The schedule and conditions of 
systems might not permit the carrying out of a 
similar plan in like detail. However, the under- 
lying principles are sound and when adapted to 
local conditions can not but prove beneficial. 


assembly hour. 


smaller school 


2. An Assembly Program Reviewed 


A somewhat careful study of one assembly pro- 
gram will serve to illustrate the type of work 


which is being done in the Elementary School 


of the University of Chicago. 


A. The Progtam in Process of Making 

The fifth grade geography class, conducted by 
Miss Edith Parker, had for seven weeks been 
studving Japan. It was then decided that through 
the use of material already discussed in class, plus 
any new information which could be secured, an 
interesting and instructive program on Japan 
might be worked up and presented the next time 
this particular group was responsible for the as- 
sembly program. The preparation necessary for 
such a program would serve as a review of Japan. 
Thus the old, uninteresting, stereotyped method 
of review, consisting perhaps of questions and an- 
swers in either written or oral form, would be- 
done away with. In its place there would be the 
working out on the part of the class a definite, 
practical project on Japan, calling for a review 
of the same facts as were stressed by the older 
method, 

When the decision to present a program on 
Japan was reached, Miss Parker gave the class 
five minutes in which to suggest the topics which 
they thought would be best to present. With Miss 
Parker at the board, the following were given: 

1. How the Sea Heips Japan: 

By affording protection. 
By making fishing possible. 

2. Farming in Japan. 

Products raised. 

How Japan fed herself for centuries. 

How Japan Gained Her Colonies. 
Exports of Japan. 

Imports of Japan. 

6. Homes, Customs, Child-life in Japan. 


7. Manufacturers, Commerce of Japan. 


Di wm Ge 


Following this spontaneous and rather unor- 
ganized suggestion of topics the children discussed 
the most effective order of presenting them so that 
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those listening might secure and retain a clear idea 
of the essential points in regard to the geography 
and, incidentally, the history of Japan. 

When the topics had been rearranged, the en- 
tire class worked on the first topic of the list. 
When this was completed, the second was taken 
up and so on until every member of the class 
had made a survey of every topic on the list. 
During the days that the study hour was given 
over to the reviewing of the material on Japan 
or reading further in the library, the class time 
was spent in discussing this material. When Miss 
Parker felt that the pupils had reviewed a topic 
sufficiently long, an outline of the important items 
brought out during the class discussions was re- 
quired of each pupil. These were handed in at 
the door when the class entered and served as 
“tickets for admission.” 

At the close of the discussion of each topic, 
a “try-out” was held. Miss Parker asked those 
who would like to talk on a certain topic to 
stand. Those who volunteered stood in turn before 
the class and gave a summarizing report, aided by 
their outlines. The class and the teacher together 
then chose one who was to work this material over 
more carefully and who was to be responsible for 
its presentation at the assembly period. A stand- 
ard by which to choose had been worked out be- 
forehand and written on the board. It consisted 
of the following questions: 

Is the English good? 

Are the facts clear? 

Are they interestingly told? 

Are they suited to the audience? (Always keep 
in mind the fourth grade which will be the young- 
est group present.) 

Seven lessons proved to be sufficient for gather- 
ing, organizing and discussing the material, and 
for the selection of speakers. At the end of that 
time every child in the class was busy putting the 
final touches on some definite topic or sub-topic 
closely related to the geography of Japan, having 
first participated in the review of all the topics. 
Other classroom work was now taken up and any 
additional time spent on Japan was by the indi- 
vidual child outside of regular class recitation 


periods. 
B. The Program in Process of Presentation 


At a certain date all was ready. The audience, 
which consisted of the fourth and sixth grades, 
the remaining section of the fifth, teachers, and a 
number of the parents, gathered in the assembly 
room at the regular morning hour, eight forty-five 
o'clock. When all were seated the curtains in front 
of the small stage were drawn back, disclosing 
the interior of a Japanese home. The children 
participating had themselves secured the various 
furnishings from different sources and had ar- 
ranged them as far as possible in true Japanese 
style. Japanese tapestries were on the walls, and 
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pedestals stood at the back of the stage. Parasols, 
screens and vases added to the effort toward 
realism. 


1. By Girls in Costume 


Near the front, seated on mats, in a semi- 
circle, were eight girls dressed as Japanese maid- 
ens. One of these girls arose and very briefly 
told of the homes in Japan, using the material 
which decorated the stage to illustrate her points. 
She told of the sliding partitions, the thin walls, 
and the heavy roofs on the homes. 

A second girl gave much interesting informa- 
tion in regard to Japanese furniture, the screens, 
blocks of wood for pillows, mats for chairs. She 
emphasized the fact that tables or beds such as 
we are familiar with are not commonly used in 
Japan. 

The third girl described Japanese dress. She 
had a Japanese doll dressed in Japanese costume 
and with this as a concrete illustration she told 
of the embroidered kimonos, the love of bright 
colors, the fact that the hair was dressed but 
once a week and then by a fashionable hair dresser, 
and the delight taken by the women in shell combs 
and artificial flowers. 

The fourth girl’s topic was on Japanese games 
and playthings. All were much interested in hear- 
ing that the children play marbles, blind man’s 
buff, and fly kites in Japan as they do in this 
country. 

The fifth girl talked on the location, size, and 
importance of Japan. A map of Eurasia was 
placed where all might see it. Japan was located ; 
its size compared with other more familiar coun- 
tries; and its mountains pointed out. The bare 
facts were in each instance woven into an account 
of some interesting item or incident. 

This was followed by a talk on the industries 
of Japan. Fish were shown to be of importance 
as food and as giving rise to canneries, drying 
plants, and commerce. 

The last of this group of reports consisted of a 
description of the various kinds of fishing boats 
now used by Japanese fishermen. 


2. By Other Members of the Class 


When the talks by these eight girls were com- 
pleted, the other members of the class came on the 
stage in turn and gave his or her report on Japan. 
A brief survey of a few of these will serve to il- 
lustrate the way in which the various topics were 
illustrated and presented. 

One pupil, with the aid of a map of the world, 
pointed out the routes taken by boats going to 
Japan from the United States; another drew on a 
blackboard map of Eurasia the customary commer- 
cial routes that cargoes take from Japan to Eu- 
rope. 

A large boat had been drawn on another black- 
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board. As one pupil talked, another wrote on 
the boat the names of the exports which Japan 
sent to the United States. These were erased and 
the exports sent to India written in. And so 
on until the exports to the various countries with 
which Japan traded had been reviewed. Each 
time, the boat was reloaded for its homeward trip 
with the imports Japan received from the succes- 
sive countries discussed. 

Boats drawn on manila paper, charts, and graphs 
were brought in as needed and fastened so that 
all might see. With the use of a pointer, their 
meanings were given by first one pupil and then 
another. Thus otherwise meaningless abstract 
facts were made concrete and became of interest. 

At the close of the allotted thirty minutes one 
of the boys quickly summarized the outline of 
the program and stated the purpose the class had 
in giving it. 

Cc. The Value of This Assembly Project. 


The value of such an exercise as the above, 
whether worked out in such detail or not, is readily 
seen. Here we have the desired audience not 
especially familiar with the material, but having 
a sufficient background to be able to grasp it. Be- 
cause of this, a keener interest in Japan is aroused 
in both those participating and those listening to 
the program. 

While the program consisted in the main of 
reports, it did not fail to utilize the sense of 
dramatization which is so often neglected in these 
intermediate grades. 

Those pupils who listened were given much val- 
uable information in regard to Japan. Japan was 
made more real to them than it had ever been 
before. The members of this particular geography 
class will never forget much that is vital in re- 
gard to Japan’s geography and history. Facts were 
impressed and will be retained that would scarcely 
have stirred a ripple of interest in an ordinarily 
conducted review of Japan. 

The spirit of codperation was fostered; an in- 
centive for the putting forth of one’s best ef- 
forts was provided; an interest in clear cut, well 
organized composition work was aroused. The 
desire to appear well and to hold the interest of 
the audience was of a competitive nature. 


Dandelions 
There surely is a gold mine somewhere under the 
grass, 
For dandelions are popping out in every place you 


pass. 
But if you want to gather some you’d better not de- 
lay, 
For the gold will turn to silver soon and all will 
blow away. 
—Anonymous. 


War Prices. 


He—“I feel like thirty cents.” 
She—‘“‘How things have gone up since the war.” 


STUDIES IN POETRY FOR MAY AND JUNE 
First Grade: 
The Secret. Songs of the Tree-top and Meadow. 
Page 111. 
The Dandelion. 
35. 
Bed in Summer. 
Over in the Meadow. 
Poetry. Page 45. 


Three Years with Poets. Page 


Stevenson. 
Children’s First Book of 


Second Grade: 
God Bless our Native Land. 
A Boy’s Song. Children’s First Book of Poetry. 
Page 101. | 
Third Grade: 
Seven Times One. 
with Poets. 


Jean Ingelow. Three Years 


Page 78. 


Daisies. Frank Sherman. Children’s First 

Book of Poetry. Page 81. 
Fourth Grade: 

The Fountain. Lowell. Three Years with 
Poets. Page 153. 

The Brook. ‘Tennyson. ‘Three Years with 
Poets. Page 136. 

The Arrow and the Song. Longfellow. Three 


Years with Poets. 

Fifth Grade: 

The Barefoot Boy. 
Sixth Grade: 

Out to Ald Aunt Mary’s. 
Seventh Grade: 

On Flanders Field. 
Kighth Grade: 

The Chambered Nautilus. Holmes. 


(See also poems printed in this issue of the 
Journal.) 


Page 92. 
Whittier. 
Riley. 


Current Poetry. 


ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

From a selected list of answers to school exami- 
nation questions : 

Four animals belonging to the cat family are 
the father cat, the mother cat and two little kittens. 

A blizzard is the inside of a hen. 

A mountain pass is a pass given by the railroad 
to its empolyes so that they can spend their va- 
cation in the mountains. 

When the British got up in the morning and 
saw the Americans on the opposite bill they threw 
up their breakfasts (breastworks). 

Weapons of the Indians: Bow, arrow, toma- 
hawk, and war-hoop.—South Dakota Educator. 

WHY HIS WIFE RESEMBLED AN ANGEL 

She was always up in the air; 

She never had anything to wear; 

She was always harping on something. 
—Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 
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Industrial Art in the Kenosha Public Schools 


By Edna E. Hood, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Kenosha, Wis. 


Someone has said that a child remembers about 
one-third of what he hears, one-half of what he 
sees and three-fourths or nearly all of what he 
does. It is upon this psychological principle that 
the industrial art of the Kenosha public schools 
has been developed. There is a vast difference 
hetween making an article and then hunting 
around for a need for that particular article, and 


as naturally fall in the primary construction work. 
Some of the most important ones are the making 
and furnishing of a doll house. Here the children 
take the initiative. It is they who suggest the 
planning of the house, and the building of the 
rooms. It is not the teacher who furnishes the 
ideas. She is the leader, but she follows the chil- 
dren’s ideas after the suggestions, coming from 





Rocking Horse Made by Fifth Grade Children for Primary Pupils. 


really needing something and making the article 
to fill that particular need, 

The course of study is very elastic. Each proj- 
ect fills some particular need and is adapted not 
only to a particular class but also to each indi- 
vidual pupil. There is no elass of eighteen to 
twenty children who are interested in one particu- 
lar project, hence the importance of getting each 
individual pupil to feel his particular need. Each 
class of from fifteen to twenty students should not 
he doing one project, but at least six or eight 
different ones. 


A. Industrial Arts in Primary Grades 
The industrial art work begins in the first grade 
and continues through the junior high school. In 
the lower grades the work consists of such projects 


the pupils, have been discussed and shaped. One 
example will illustrate. The doll house was near- 
ing completion. No windows had been suggested 
either by the pupils or teacher. Finally one 
little lad said, “Why, our rooms are too dark. 
We can not see the pictures on the wall.” 

“What would help this?” inquired the teacher. 

“Why, windows, of course,” replied the lad. 
This was the psychological moment to start to 
construct the windows. 

Another interesting primary project is the cor- 
relation of the story-telling with the free-hand 
cutting. Again this same underlying principle 
is carried out. The children in the first grade can- 
not write the stories; so they must find some 
other means of expression. Children, when they 
really love a story, are anxious to express it. Pro- 
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Toy Making by the Fourth Grade. 


cedure may be as follows: A good story is told 
until the children are familiar with it. Some of 
the children will suggest drawing that story on 
the blackboard or on drawing paper. If the teach- 
er has, on some previous occasion, in the presence 
of the children, cut, the suggestion will come from 
some child to try and tell this new story with a 
pair of scissors. The results will be marvelous. 
Children love to follow other children, and soon 
the more diffident ones will tell you a story by 
means of free hand cutting. Do not be impatient 
with crude results. Free hand cutting is a help 
to free hand drawing. If this method is carried 
through the fourth grade excellent results will 
be seen both in cutting and drawing. 

Special holidays also afford interesting motives 
for this work; as for example Christmas gifts, 
valentines, soldier caps, Easter rabbits, May bas- 
kets, May-poles and playground activities. 

The construction work may utilize all kinds of 
odds and ends of material having little or no in- 
trinsic value, such as spool boxes, tin cans, bottles, 
old magazines, paper bags, large and small spools, 
and the like. It is not necessary that these odds 
and ends be the same. Let the pupil take the 
initiative. See what he can make out of his pick- 
up material. He will often surprise you. In the 
first four grades very attractive scrap books for 
children’s hospitals or sick playmates furnish good 
motives. 


B. Industrial Arts in Intermediate Grades 


In the fourth grade children can be taught to 
sew carpet rags. Later if there is a loom in each 
building very attractive rugs may be woven. The 
weaving of a rug forms an excellent foundation 
for the beginning of sewing. No child can weave 
a rug and forget the principle of the warp and 
woof threads. Then, the joy of weaving a rug 
large enough to use in mother’s bathroom! This 
project correlates with the industrial art work 
and with the fine art. It affords a good oppor 
tunity for the study of color designs. The plac- 
ing of four large looms (large enough to weave 
rugs one yard wide and many yards in length), 
in our public schools has not only proved very 
successful for the grade children, but has also in- 
terested many of the mothers in the art of weav- 
ing. 

Another clever project in the fourth grade and 
which uses the pick-up material to good advantage 
is the tin work. The boys bring tin cans of all 
kinds to school. With the small equipment of old 
tin cans, solder, tinner’s shears and paint, many 
useful articles are made. A short time ago I en- 
tered a room when the boys were making many 
different useful articles from old tin cans. This 
picture has been an inspiration to me. Let me 
describe it to you. As I opened the door, the 
noise which greeted me was the noise of busy 
workmen. The room was not at all quiet as in 
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the old type of workshop. The boys were radi- 
antly happy. One lad was seated on the edge of 
a bench so absorbed in his work that he did not 
notice me for some time. The sound of happy 
voices, helping one another, could be heard, also 
the pounding of hammers, the scraping of the files, 
and the scratching of the sand paper. The smell 
of fresh paint was pleasant to note. The boys 
were making many different articles. Some were 
busy at sugar scoops, others at graters and still 
others at tin trays. In this room one could 
hardly hear himself talk, yet it was one of the 
most orderly rooms I have ever visited. The 
real test, that of happy boys taking the initia- 
tive, helping others and at the same time making 
a needed article, was certainly not found wanting. 


©. Industrial Arts in Junior High School 


In the junior high schools the same underlying 
principles are carried out. The different projects 
which the students wish to make are baskets of 
all descriptions, sanitas doilies, flower bouquets 
from sealing wax, and beautiful flower bouquets 
made by painting the weeds from nature. This 


last has proved very successful and entertaining 
to the older students. Grasses and weeds of all 
descriptions (for example milk-weed pods) are 
colored and painted with gold and silver paints. 
The results are beautiful bouquets to be used in 
the home during winter. 

Indeed, in this shop the students have many op- 
portunities to work, not with one material, but 
with many kinds. It would indeed be a poor 
student who could not find some material which 
would interest him. ‘The pupils find only one 
trouble and that is the time given to this work 
slips by all too soon, but they are comforted with 
the thought that they can work with pick-up mate- 
rial at home. This is one great point gained. In 
the training of the child to take the initiative 
the progress does not stop at the close of the class 
but is carried on into the home. The children are 
encouraged to originate problems at home and 
bring the results to school. It not only carries 
the school into the home but also the home into 
the school. Training in initiative, originality and 
freedom not only furnishes happiness for the 
present but also teaches the pupil to solve prob- 
lems later in life. 


Teaching a Patriotic Poem 


By E. G. 


To teach a poem primarily for the purpose 
of arousing the emotion of love of country or for 
some aspect of the country’s history is an im- 
portant and delightful task. But the same prin- 
ciples of teaching apply to poems of this kind 
as to all other types of lyric poetry. They all aim 
to reach the emotions through the imagination. 
Certainly the poetry that has lived is not formal- 
ized, traditional, and far-fetched moonshine. It 
has a real basis in fact, an objective starting 
point, an experience which aroused the imagina- 
tion and feeling of the author. The business of 
the reader, and in the case of the schools this 
must first be the teacher, is to bring himself into 
an imaginative realization of these experiences. It 
is not necessary to go out and plow up a daisy 
to appreciate Burns’ 7'0 a Daisy, but it is neces- 
sary to know enough of the life of Burns, his 
surroundings, and his attitude, to build up what 
the modern mystifier calls a “complex.” The 
most frequent cause of failure in the teaching 
of a poem is the-failure to build up this back- 
ground. If lyric poets have a formula—and they 
do not—they begin with a definite and objective 
experience, translate this experience into a field 
quite removed, and make an application of the 
resulting emotion. The Rainy Day unconsciously 
embodies this formula complete. The first stanza 
has the objective description, the second, the im- 


Doudna, Superintendent of Schools, Wisconsin 


Rapids 

aginative or figurative description, and the third 
has the application. Not all the poems have the 
perfect organization of this little gem; but either 
in solution or precipitate these elements are all 
there. The teacher’s task is to make a study of 
the poem with all the helps she can get from the 
material written about it, and from the poem 
itself. 


Why it is Difficult to Teach a Patriotic Poem 


The patriotic poem is usually easily understood. 
It is not so easy to teach, because the emotion of 
patriotism has been played upon so much and 
so deeply that it takes more than ordinary power 
to arouse it. If one had never heard of Lincoln 
until he was an adolescent, it is easy to see how 
he might thrill at this marvelous story, and how 
he might grieve over his untimely death. But 
having heard the story over and over again, and 
too often in deadly formal lessons, he finds that 
much great writing about Lincoln leaves him cold. 
This makes the teacher’s task more difficult and 
more worth while. Any one who will take the time 
can master the facts that are in and of the poem, 
but its real value is, after all, in the feeling or 
emotion aroused. No standardized test can be de- 


vised to measure this element in comprehension. 
It may not register even in the face, and those 
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who talk most exultantly of it may not share it 
at all. 


Patriotic Poems for Study 
O, Captain! My Captain! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, 
and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 


the vessel. grim 


O, Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 
you bouquets and ribbon’d 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 

You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


For wreaths—-for you 


My Captain does not answer his lips are pale and 
still, 

My father does not 
nor will, 


feel my arm, he has no pulse 


The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
object won; 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


Abraham Lincoln 


This man whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of Nature’s masterful great men; 
Born with strong arms that unfought victories won. 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen, 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart. 
Wise, too, for what he could not break, he bent; 
Upon his back a more than Atlas load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 
He stooped and rose up with it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards. not a whit dismayed. 
Hod, warriors, councilors, kings! All now give place 
To his dead Benefactor of the Race. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


The Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible 
swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 
{ have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 
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I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows 
of steel: 

“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 

grace shall deal; 

the Hero, born of 

with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


Let woman, crush the serpent 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment-seat: 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 
me: 
As he died to make men holy, let 
men free, 
While God is marching on. 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


us die to make 


Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow. 

SIDNEY LANIER. 

Detinite Suggestions for Teaching Four Patriotic 
Poems 

Here are four poems with definite values. The 
two that refer to Lincoln can be easily prepared 
for by a study of Lincoln’s life. Stoddard’s sonnet 
needs some word study to get at its poetic values. 
Homely, masterful, cunning, must have more than 
their formal meaning. They must be interpreted 
in light of Lineoln’s life and character. This 
sonnet. is worth two periods of study. The teacher 
should master its fact and emotional values her- 
self. She should build up the background for it; 
she should emphasize Lincoln’s character. When 
this is done, she should read the poem aloud and 
slowly, and with earnest appreciation. Then the 
children should study it in detail without any 
upon poetical technique. Next, pupils 
should read it aloud, and finally if they care to, 
they may memorize it. In any event the teach- 
er’s success is to be measured by the attitude of 
the pupils more than by formal reactions. 

Study Whitman’s 1/y Caplain in much the same 
fashion. Here it is necessary to know something 
of Whitman’s life and his intense devotion to the 
Union cause as a hospital attendant, and his al- 
most reverential love for Lincoln. Tanecoln’s death 
prostrated Whitman, and the poem reflects his 
feeling. In the Stoddard poem it is unnecessary 
to teach about the author; in this poem it is im 
perative to do so. Bring out the figure of the ship. 
Compare it with Longfellow’s, The Building of 
the ship. Has Whitman made the Ship of State 
mean more to vou and your pupils? 


stress 
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The best background for teaching The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic is found in the interest- 
ing and stimulating story of its origin as given 
in (. A. Browne’s The Story of Great National 
Songs. The teacher should read one or both of 
these accounts and tell it to the children. Or if 
there is in the class some pupil who has a gift for 
narration the story may be assigned to him. It is 
usually better for the teacher to do this. Once 
this is clearly before the class, the poem is easily 
taught. It will then be sung with somewhat 
more of understanding and appreciation than 
is usually the case. 

The last poem in the group is a little master- 
piece by Sidney Lanier. The story of the author 
is unnecessary here. The poem like Stoddard’s 
sonnet is impersonal and more or less diactic. It 
is more difficult to understand since it has a high 
ethical ideal running through it. The abstract 
statements must be made concrete. What, for in- 
stance, is the abstract meaning of the third line? 
(rive a concrete illustration of what the second 
line might mean. Don’t teach this poem, or 
any other, until vou understand it and love it. 


General Principles to Guide the Teacher in the 
Study of Poetry 

In veneral is difficult to teach well. 
Kspecially now when emphasis is given so much 
to rapid, silent reading it is hard to get attention 
to the careful and sustained values of our great 
The following brief suminary of princi- 
teaching a poem may be 


} ELT 


poet ve 
LJ . 
ples to be followed in 


of value: 
Poelry: Consider poetry as an tterpretation 
of life and the highest form of literature. 
a. Poetry must be taught to be understood. 
bh, Background of a poem must be taught to 
make a complete understanding and apprecia- 
tion possible. 
c. Pupils must be made reasonably familiar 
with vocabulary and allusions. 
d. Poetical imagery must be understood. In- 
sist upon visualization. 
e. Clear up inverted order in phrasing. 
f. Bring out central thought or emotion. 
e. lustrate abstract statements. 
1. Read poems aloud to children with proper 
consideration of rhythm and rhyme. 
1. ‘Peaching must begin on pupil’s plane. 
Prepare many lessons with the class. 
j. Consider the individual approach to each 


poem. 
k. Note literal description, figurative de- 
scription, and application. The Rainy Day il- 


lustrates these points perfectly. 

1. Memorize choice passages after they have 
heen taught. 

m. Don’t worry about the verbal expression 


of a moral. “The letter killeth, the spirit mak- 
eth live.” 
n. The final test of successful teaching of 


poetry is enjoyment and appreciation. 


SOCIALIZED RECITATION 
Rock County Bulletin 


THE 


Kvery good teacher recognizes the need for 
socializing the recitation. The so-called recitation 
is very apt to be a dry, mechanical or formal test- 
ing exercise and nothing more. It too frequently 
happens that the teacher does but little real teach- 
ing and the children are unresponsive. It may 
be that the pupils have actually been trained into 
a sort of artificial schoolroom stupidity or pas- 
sivity. The question and answer method based 
upon the dead subject-matter of the text has been 
over-worked with the result of a loss of natural 
and genuine interest and curiosity. 

Perhaps the socialized recitation has been in- 
troduced as a sort of reaction to the dead for- 
malism of the old-time testing exercise. But, un- 
less the teacher is thoughtful and has a purpose 
the socialized recitation will not prove to be an 
unqualified blessing. Instead, it may be an unmi- 
tigated nuisance and abomination. 

A. Five Values: 

1. An exceptional opportunity is here presented 
for developing that power of initiative which is 
needed by every efficient citizen. 

2. Practice in codperative activity is more pos- 
sible of attainment in the socialized recitation. 
The power to codperate with others is a most neces- 
sary power. 

3. If the teacher does her duty the socialized 
recitation is an important agency to stimulate pu- 
pils to prepare their lessons more thoroughly and 
with more enthusiasm. 

4. A good socialized recitation does away with 
the deadly formality and monotony of the usual 
question and answer exercise. 

5. In general, the socialized recitation is a far 
more effective plan and method for training boys 
and girls in the essential qualities of good citizen- 
ship. 

B. Five Limitations: 

1. he socialized recitation is very likely to 
furnish a fine opportunity for disorder unless the 
teacher is wise, alert, and onto her job. 

2. Unless there is a very definite aim and care- 
ful preparation on the part of both teacher and 
pupils the exercise will tend to develop bad habits 
of thinking and of the organization of subject- 
matter. 

3. Some teachers who are enthusiastic for the 
socialized recitation have gradually grown careless 
in their own preparation, and a progressive de- 
generate tendency is painfully apparent. 
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1. Often there is a great deal of frothy, aimless 
talk which really does not arrive. here is evi- 
dent lack of unity and coédrdination. Teachers 
should realize that their main business is the de- 
velopment of their pupils. The minds of boys 
and girls will never be developed by mere desultory 
talk. Definite purposes must be set up and pupils 
must be held to clear and accurate thinking. 


5. It frequently happens that a small group of 
brighter or bolder pupils do most of the talking 
to the very great loss of the duller and shyer boys 
and girls. A good teacher trains most those 
children who need most training. A teacher must 
know a child’s weak points and must then strive 
to overcome the weakness by suitable exercise. 


Mr. Cary Explains His Defeat 


Mr. Cary, the present state superintendent of 
public instruction, has given out the following ex- 
planation of his defeat, to the press: 


“Yes, I am defeated. But just the same I love 
Wisconsin and the people of Wisconsin. My faith 
is unshaken in democracy and in a democratic ad- 
ministration of schools. The state has given me 
splendid opportunities for service and these op- 
portunities have been used to the utmost of my 
ability for the best and highest welfare of the state, 
as I saw it. I have never consciously shirked a 
duty or used public trust for selfish benefit, or told 
the people anything other than what I believed to 
be true. In other words, I have a perfectly clear 
conscience as I look back over my eighteen years 
of service. It has been one constant effort and 
fight for educational improvement, regardless of 
personal consequences. 


Condemning Buildings and Spending Money 
One Cause 


“By way of illustration, we are, in the state of 
Wisconsin this year. under all of the adverse con- 
ditions, spending something like $8,000,000 on 
school buildings. A large percentage of this ex- 
penditure is due, in greater or less degree,- to 
stimulus from this department varying all the way 
from mere suggestion and encouragement up to 
actual condemnation of old buildings. In one ex- 
ceedingly unprogressive county in respect to build- 
ings, we condemned in May, 1920, twenty-seven 
country school buildings to be replaced by new ones 
by next fall. 

“Not a single district took an appeal as could 
have been done under the law, for everybody knew 
the condemnations were just. In this county I was 


defeated two or three to one, and the progressive ~ 


county superintendent of the county was defeated 
five to one. The story in regard to buildings could 
be duplicated in regard to equipment for school 
purposes. In every particular, this department has 
pushed a most aggressive campaign in the direction 
of educational progress. 

“It would have been perfectly easy for me to 
have obviated the present defeat if I had cared 
more for office than for the performance of duty. 
I have known, as indeed everybody has known, that 
it was usually unsafe to press the people for money 
for any purpose. And yet I have constantly done 
so, because I regarded myself as attorney and ad- 
vocate for the rights and welfare of children. Their 
best interest was a sacred trust. From a political 
point of view, this was no doubt suicidal, but from 
the professional point of view there was nothing 
else to be done that was right and honorable. If 
it were to be done over, it would be done in the 
same way. 


The Best and Most Efficient Department of Public 
Instruction in the United States 

“We have at this moment the best and most 
efficient state department of public instruction in 
the United States without any exception. Every 
man and woman in the department has labored 
from a professional point of view day and night to 
bring the schools up to the highest point of effi- 
ciency. When the Ayres Report came out, it 
showed that for the year 1917-18 there were 
thirty-two other states that were paying more 
money for educational purposes than Wisconsin. 
If along with it we could have had a proper estima- 
tion of the efficiency of our schools we would have 
stood at the top or near it. 

“We stand fourth among the states of the union, 
according to a recent government report, in the 
percentage of children attending higher institutions 
of learning, and there are only eleven states better 
off than Wisconsin in respect to illiteracy. We have 
a better and more extensive system of training 
teachers than any other state in the union, and we 
have a better system of supervision than any other 
state. 


Does the Vote Mean Industrialization of Our 
Schools? 

“Usually, when an election is over, it is over and 
nobody cares to discuss it, but it was not until 
this election was over that people began to take 
an interest in it. Many people are dumfounded at 
the result. Everybody, without exception, to whom 
I have talked, expected the present state superin- 
tendent to be re-elected, generally by about a two 
to one vote. Now they are asking what brought 
about this result. This is a problem for the people 
to solve for themselves, and it is worthy of their 
study. If it shall prove to have been due to desire 
for more rapid progress than we have been making, 
which means almost invariably greater expendi- 
tures of money, then the state may well be con- 
gratulated. If, on the other hand, it was reac- 
tionary, and motivated by a desire to save money 
and to industrialize education the state may well 
pause to consider in what direction it is headed. 


No Ill Will 

“T have not the slightest ill will toward the 
public, and I only hope that the educational affairs 
of the state may go forward with steadily increasing 
efficiency. In my mind there is charity for all and 
malice toward none. What I shall do. I have not 
determined, but I sincerely hope that my lot may be 
cast in Wisconsin. 

A Good Word for Callahan 

“I bespeak for the new superintendent the good 
will and coéperation of all citizens in all worthy 
efforts to improve education—the greatest concern 
of every civilized people.” 
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Deficit in Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


Charles E. Brooks, Actuary 


There are at present 14,000 teachers who are 
members of the Teachers’ Insurance and Retire- 
ment Fund, and 365 living annuitants. By the 
end of forty years, the members who are now 
teaching will either have left the service of the 
Wisconsin schools or will have retired upon their 
annuities. By the end of eighty years from now. 
all of the present teachers, with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two who live out a century, will 
have passed away. The annuity payments to be 
made by the fund to its present members will 
amount all told to many millions of dollars. These 
payments will have all been made, and the slate 
wiped clean, by the end of the present century. 

To make these annuity payments as they fall 
due year by year, the fund has to rely upon the 
resources made available by the law. These re- 
sources consist of three items: 

(a) The present assets of the fund. 

(b) The future contributions of the present 
teachers. 

(c) The future appropriations by the state. 

The legislative committee has had made a com- 
putation of the amount which will be required to 
meet all of these future annuity payments, and 
also of the resources which will be available under 
the law for meeting them. When all of the dif- 
ferent details entering into the situation are duly 
considered, it is found that the two sides of the 
ledger do not balance; the annuity payments will 
far exceed the funds which will be available. In 
fact, it is found that the resources will only be 
sufficient to pay at the rate of twenty-three cents 
on the dollar. 

It is true that the fund now (March, 1921) has 
on hand assets amounting to approximately $800,- 
000. This money is ample to meet all payments 
falling due in the near future; but if payments at 
the full scale for annuities are continued, the time 
will soon come when it will be exhausted, and 
after that annuity payments will necessarily be 
limited to the current income available which will 
be far short of the amount required. 

There are a number of plans by which this sit- 
uation can be dealt with. The most unsatisfactory 
one is that provided in the present law, which 
will have to be emploved unless the law is changed. 
If no change in, the law is made, the annuities 
will have to be reduced pro rata; that is, the fund 
will reduce annuity payments to twenty-three per 
cent of the amounts promised. This simply means 
that the annuitants will have to stand the loss, 
amounting to seventy-seven per cent of their an- 
nuities. 

Another plan by which full payment of annui- 


ties could be assured would be to increase the con- 
tributions of the teacher enough to provide a suf- 
ficient income. This would require all teachers 
to contribute many times as much as they do at 
present. It would tax the teachers more than 
they could afford, and even then would be unfair 
in that some teachers would be paying for the 
benefits of others. 

Another plan would be for the state to appro- 
priate and pay into the fund a sum sufficient to 
make good the difference between the amount re- 
quired and the amount now provided. The amount 
which the state would have to appropriate now, to 
assure full payment to all present teachers and 
annuitants is ten million dollars, but even this 
would make no provision for the new teachers who 
will come into the schools hereafter. To take care 
of all the new teachers, the state would have to 
put in over $600,000 each year in addition to the 
ten million now required. There is not the slight- 
est hope that the state would be willing to assume 
such an enormous burden. 

The plan proposed by the committee is a com- 
promise between the last two plans. It is proposed 
that the teachers increase their contributions to 
five per cent of their salaries, and that the state 
deposit for each teacher a varying amount which 
may, after long service, be something more than 
twice as much as the teacher contributes. By this 
plan the deficiency for present teachers will be 
greatly reduced, and no additional deficiency for 
new teachers will be incurred, because, after the 
plan is adopted all future service will be adequately 
provided for. 

There will remain, therefore, under the proposed 
plan, only the deficiency due to the fact that con- 
tributions in the past have been too low. This 
deficiency could be wiped out at one stroke by the 
appropriation by the state of six million dollars, 
but as the money will not be required immediately, 
but only as annuity payments are made during the 
next eighty vears, the committee proposes that the 
state make regular appropriations to a contingent 
fund sufficient to wipe out the deficiency at the 
end of fifty years. 


BANG! 


He felt one blow, and that was all! 
Farewell to Oswald Bing! 

He went into a Sinn Fein hall, 
And sang, “God Save the King!” 
Luke AP? Luke, in Cincinnati Enquirer. 


If you want to lose your good name, have it 
engraved on your umbrella.—Bindery Talk. 
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WHAT ONE RURAL TEACHER DID 


Perhaps the most valuable function of educa- 
tional testing is to locate the weak points in the 
instruction which is given in the schools so that 
remedial measures may be more intelligently ap- 
plied. The following record shows what may be 
done to inerease the reading ability of the pupils 
in a one-room rural school. ‘These results were 
obtained by a teacher in Door county. The Mon- 
roe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, Form 1, 
were given in November. The results showed that 
the pupils were, for the most part, far below 
standard. A series of remedial exercises in silent 
reading was then given and sixty days later a 
second test consisting of the Monroe Test, Form 2, 
was used. The following table shows the amount 
of improvement which was secured for each pupil: 

Monroe Silent Reading 
Before and After Remedial Exercises in Silent 
Reading—Zettle School 


Form 1 

Form 2 Corrected 

Comp. Comp. 

Score Score Amount 
Pupil Grade Age Before After Gained 
Ce ke. “oO 9 1 8.2 1.2 
BD, “Pe. aie 8 0 2.3 2.0 
J; MM. ae 8 4 18.2 14.2 
Vi oh a 8 2 11.0 3.0 
M. M. ~ 9 12 18.4 6.4 
F. 6: ae 10 3 9.5 6.5 
W. H. oo, £2 12 19.5 7.5 
EK. A. «a 10 25 33.1 8.1 
OO. ci0 13 1 0 1.0 
A, a. 5 12 26 35.1 9.1 
r. 6. 5 11 7 19.7 12.7 
Tis ake 5 1B 7 9.0 2.0 
H ee! aerarar 1i 0 4.7 4.7 
Bene. ee 11 10 16.1 6.1 
MRM. .ee vd 12 13 12.9 0.1 
D:. 2. .6 13 13 21.6 8.6 
K. Z. .6 ne 21 25.0 4.0 
N. 8. .6 12 19 26.4 7.4 
W. S. sad 13 21 42.0 21.0 
G. M. | 12 16 29.9 13.9 
H. M. ae 6 13 30 43.6 13.6 
x. Ef. went 15 18 23.8 5.8 
FE. 3. wet 14 24 42.6 18.6 
Ss. S. te 14 17 33.3 16.3 
i) rs 14 21 36.8 15. 
Be Re ea ale 14 29 25.6 3.6 


The above table reads: Pupil C. A. in grade 3, 
aged nine, made a score of 1 before remedial 
exercises were given. After such exercises, this 
pupil scored 8.2, ete. 

A few minus quantities appear in the column 
showing the amount gained. This means that 
three pupils failed to improve. The next step 
would be to give an intelligence test to each of 
these pupils to see if they are capable of improve- 
ment. If they are some other type of remedial 
treatment should be used with them. All of the 
other pupils improved nicely, and this is quite re- 
markable when we find that only one type of 
remedial treatment was used—that of reading si- 
lently to find the answers to questions. Twenty of 
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the twenty-six pupils have made more than a year’s 
progress in the sixty days, though no more than 
the usual amount of time was devoted to reading. 

The results show that the reading ability of 
rural children may be greatly improved in a com- 
paratively short time even in a one-room rural 
school. They set forth in definite form the re- 
sults of the teachers labors and furnish a most val- 
uable testimonial to her efficiency so far as the 
teaching of reading is concerned. It is to be hoped 
that similar procedure will be followed in other 
places until all of the schools of Wisconsin are 
brought up to standard. 

W. J. OSBURN, 
Director of Educational Measurements, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
oO! 

Pupil—I don’t think I should get zero on this 
paper. 

Teacher—Well, I don’t either, but that’s the 
lowest I could give you.u—Oregon Teachers’ Month- 
ly. 

A San Francisco woman who occupies a position 
of authority in the city’s health department reporis 
that she had a good deal of difficulty with the 
bakers in a poorer section of the city who refused 
to handle wrapped bread. She argued with them 
for some time and finally one of them frankly ex- 
plained: ‘‘You see, lady,’’ he said, ‘‘when the bread 
comes wrapped up, the paper gets so dirty from 
the handling that people won’t buy it.’’—Delineator. 





Sailor: ‘‘We have just seen some orange peel 
and banana skins floating on the starboard, sir.” 
Columbus: ‘‘Was there any chewing gum?” 

Sailor: ‘‘No, sir.” 

Columbus: ‘‘Then it must be the West Indies 
we’re coming to, and I’d hoped it was going to be 
America.’’—Punch. 


The college professor’s son—‘‘Mother, I 
Johnnie Jones use a bad word.” 

Mother—‘‘What was it, son?’’ 

Son—‘‘He said ‘ain’t.’ ”’ 


heard 


Cheerfulness may be a smile on the face; opti- 
mism is the smile in the heart—when one is fight- 
ing hardest.—Jordan. 

Reading enables us to see with the keenest eyes, 
to hear with the finest ears, and to listen to the 
sweetest voices of all times.—Lowell. 





“Set me some great tasks, ye gods, and I will 
show my spirit!” ‘Not so,” says the good heaven, 
“plod and plough.”—Emerson. 


Men of few 
Shakespeare. 


words are the best men.— 


“If you would have your business done, go; if 
not, send.” 

Better beg than steal, but better work than 
either.—Russian. 


“Gitchee nucote?” 
‘“Nah—made tholdunover.” 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





Flag day is June 14th. 

The beautiful month of May! 

Memorial Day is Monday, May 30th. 

The N. E. A. meets at Des Moines the first week 
of July. 

Two Rivers is starting the erection of a $400,000 
schoolhouse. 

Frank E. Ralph is the new county superintendent 
of Grant County. 

Oconto Falls has begun the erection of its new 
First ward building. 

Prin. H. A. Weingartner of Livingston will head 
the schools of Kiel next year. 


Janesville expects to enter its new high school 
building by September 1, 1922. 
Miss Evelyn Wied of Clear Lake was elected 


superintendent of St. Croix County. 

Marinette County is to have an eighth grade rural 
commencement for the entire county. 

Frank Lohrey of Grafton goes to the principal- 
ship of the Mishicot schools next year. 

Prin. G. E. Denman of Glenwood City transfers 
his allegiance to Park Falls next year. 

Supt. A. B. Olson of Reedsburg has resigned to 
enter the insurance field this coming year. 

Albert Moore, assistant in the Mosinee 
school, becomes principal at Osseo next year. 

Frank Meinecke, assistant in the Tomah 
school, will be principal at Cashton next year. 

The teachers of West Allis have been granted a 
ten per cent increase in salary for the present year. 

Jefferson claims a prodigy in the person of Sylvia 
M. Fernholz, who has never had a standing less 
than 99. 

The contracts have finally been let at 


high 


high 


Fond du 


Lac for the construction of the new high school 
building. 
Supt. Roy L. Heindel of Viroqua has resigned, 


and expects to engage in some other occupation the 
coming year. 

Work on the new Horicon high schoo] building 
will begin at once to replace the one destroyed by 
fire last year. 

The people in 
voted $50,000 for 
school building. 

Madison has arranged for an exchange of high 
school teachers with Colorado Springs for the com- 
ing school year. 

School children of the city of 
saved $4 373.67 this last year as a 
thrift campaign. 

M. J. Smith, assistant in the Beloit high school, 
goes to the superintendency at Blackduck, Min- 
nesota, next year, 

Cow testing associations are being started in 
many of the schools located in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the state. 

One of the public spirited women of Janesville 


have 
high 


Birchwood 
union 


the vicinity of 
the erection of a 


Superior have 
result of the 


has donated a building lot for the new Francis 
Willard schoolhouse. 
Miss Lena V. Newman, who was a teacher for 


fifty years in the city of Monroe, passed away on 
April 8th in that city. 


; Sheboygan schools recently conducted a most 
interesting carnival, which proved to be a delight 
to the citizens of the city. 

One of the live school papers which reaches our 
office is “The Ecr,’’. published by the junior high 
school pupils of Stoughton. 

Instruction in fire prevention in our schools will 
be compulsory if bill 368-S, recently introduced in 
the legislature, becomes a law. 

The trial of a teacher for whipping a school child 
at Waupaca last month resulted in a victory for 
Miss Clara Miller, the defendant. 

Many schools in the state took advantage of the 
University exposition held at Madison, April 21-22- 
23, by having their pupils visit it. 

Our supplement this month is a half-tone en- 
graving of the state superintendent elect, Mr. John 
Callahan. It is worthy of preservation. 

President John F. Sims of the Stevens Point 
norma] is chairman of the committee on rural edu- 
cation of the National Council of Education. 

Harley J. Nickerson of Milwaukee is the new 
member of the State Board of Education, and suc- 
ceeds William R. Graves of Prairie du Chien. 

On April 15th the city superintendents of the 
state met at Waukesha for the discussion of infor- 
mal matters relating to educational legislation. 


W. B. Davison, head of the history department in 
the River Falls normal school, has been given first 
rank in the preparation of a syllabus on history. 


Miss Anne Remington of the Antigo high school 
was found dead in her room on the morning of 
April 5th, caused by an over-dose of chloroform. 


The legislature refused to change the law re- 
quiring every county to have a school nurse July 
Ist, next. That speaks well for our state’s solons. 


The board of education of Eau Claire voted to 
increase the schoo] year to nine and a half months 
an increase of one-half month over former years. 


Wisconsin ranks fourth among the states of the 
union in the proportion of its pupils of school age 
who are enrolled in higher educational institutions. 


Sixteen rural schools in Outagamie County pub- 
lish amateur magazines. Some of these are in type- 
written form, while others are written in long-hand. 


A report of the thrift campaign carried on in the 
public schools of Racine shows that there has been 
deposited in the savings bank something over 
$5,000. 

At the special election for the joint school dis- 
trict of the city and town of Ripon, it was voted 
to borrow $55,000 for the erection of a new school 
building. 

The Janesville schools held a big exposition last 
month which was well attended, and did much to 
bring the attention of citizens to the work of its 
teachers. 

Mrs. Rebecca Milne of Phillips has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools of Price County 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
Ida Johnson. 

A big hue and cry is going up in Superior for 
economy in the administration of schools and a 
wordy battle is on between the teachers and the 
school board. 
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Oshkosh elected a seven member board on April 
5th, which takes the place of the old one number- 
ing seventeen members. This board will select the 
new superintendent. 

Manitowoc high school boasts of the tallest boy 
in the state. He is Edwin Oestrich, fifteen years of 
age, and measures six feet, eight and a half inches 
in his stocking feet. 

Those interested in vocational education in the 
city of Eau Claire lost out by a four to one vote on 
the proposition to bond the city for the erection of 
a vocational building. 

Manitowoc has published its new scale of teach- 
ers’ wages, and every teacher who has done suc- 
cessful work this last year has been rewarded with 
an increase in salary. 

After thirteen years of faithful service in the 
superintendency at Prairie du Chien, Nicholas 
Gunderson goes to the headship at Sparta at an 
initial salary of $3,500. 

The citizens of Chippewa Falls refused to en- 
dorse the recommendation of the school board for 
a bond issue of $350,000 for the erection of a new 
junior high school building. 

According to news report, the Stevens Point 
vocational school board is ‘‘broke.’’ No doubt suf- 
ficient funds will be borrowed to take care of the 
teachers for the balance of the school year. 


The joint county training school of Racine and . 


Kenosha County recently gave a public exposition 
illustrative of its work. The exhibition was at- 
tended by hundreds of people from both counties. 


It will be good news to many Wisconsin edu- 
cators to learn that Dr. Silas Evans, formerly 
president of Ripon College, is to return to his old 
position at the beginning of the next school year. 


The salaries of Supt. Frank Holt of Janesville 
and Supt. William T. Darling of Eau Claire have 
each been increased from $4,000 to $5,000. That 
means keeping good men in the teaching profession. 


Winship’s Educational Journal, under date of 
March 21. 1921, says: ‘‘M. V. O’Shea has won ,the 
enviable distinction of being one hundred per cent 
efficient as a college teacher under the acid test.” 


Each room in the Green Bay schools is organ- 
izing a bank for the purpose of inducing thrift 
among the school pupils. A comprehensive pro- 
gram has been prepared by the school authorities. 


On April 22nd and April 30th the school children 
of Sauk County made a trip to the State Capitol 
at Madison. This is an annual custom in Sauk 
County, and may well be emulated by other coun- 
ties. 

Work of excavation for the addition to the Reeds- 
burg high school has commenced, and it is expected 
that the new building will be completed by the 
first of next January. The cost will exceed 
$100,000. 

According to news reports, forty-six teachers of 
the city schools of Wausau will not return next 
year. Some leave on account of low salaries, others 
will abandon the profession, and a few contemplate 
matrimony. 

The special committee of the Waushara county 
board of supervisors is making every effort to build 
a new structure for the housing of the county train- 
ing school at a cost within the amount appropriated 
by the county. 

N. T. Gill, president of the school board at Reeds- 
burg, has resigned. The cause of his resignation 
according to reports, is because the other two mem- 
bers of the board insisted upon a higher wage scale 
than he approved. 


Miss Lucia Russell Briggs of Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has been elected president 
of Downer College, to succeed Miss Ellen Sabin, 
whose resignation takes effect at the close of the 
present school year. 

Professor E. G. Smith, Dean of Beloit College 
faculty, will retire from his position at the close 
of the present school year. Professor Smith thus 
ends a career of forty years as a teacher of chem- 
istry in Beloit College. 

So far as heard from throughout the state, there 
are no lower salaries this year than last, and in 
ninety per cent of the reports an increase has been 
granted to those teachers who have served effi- 
ciently and well during the last year. 

Prin. Layde of the Wausaukee high school has 
just handed over $4,100 to the local school treas- 
ury, having ascertained recently that his school was 
entitled to that amount for transportation of pupils 
which was never collected from the state. 

The state high school oratorical and declamatory 
contest will be held in the University high school 
at Madison on the afternoon and evening of May 
27th. W. P. Roseman of the Whitewater normal 
school is the state high school lyceum manager. 

Somebody in Marshfield objected to the increase 
in salaries offered for next year by the local school 
board. A little tempest was raised over the matter, 
but soon quieted down, and the teachers have all 
signed contracts for an increase in salary for next 
year. 

In Chippewa Falls there is a live organization 
of teachers who are constantly at work in behalf of 
education. They are at present active in a build- 
ing campaign, and are enlisting the assistance of 
the various civic organizations of the city in their 
work. 

Late in March the Rock River convention of city 
superintendents and high school principals was held 
at Beloit under the direction of President Beannon 
of Beloit College. An interesting program was 
presented, and those in attendance report a very 
good meeting. 

The fight of the Milwaukee school authorities 
against high school fraternities has resulted in a 
complete clean-up. One local chapter lost its 
national charter. It is the purpose of the author- 
ities to see that no high schoo] fraternities are per- 
mitted to exist in Milwaukee. 

William J. Paulson, clerk of the School Board at 
Chilton, has written Professor O’Shea a personal 
letter, retracting the statement he, Paulson, made 
at the city school board convention to the effect 
that Mr. O’Shea had advocated in the Journal the 
breaking of contracts by teachers. 

In another column we publish a synopsis of the 
present teachers’ retirement law and the measures 
necessary to be enacted by the present legislature 
in order to make it effective for all time to come. 
Are you asking your assemblyman and senator to 
support the new teachers’ pension bill? 

By a decision of the Supreme Court of the state 
last month, common councils in cities are obliged 
to spread upon the tax roll those items of expense 
made known to them by the local vocational board. 
The case came up from Beaver Dam, and affects 
also the city of Washburn and other places in the 
state. 

Marinette County is close to one hundred per 
cent on hot luncheons, which means that each rural 
school in the county is serving a hot lunch each 
noon to all the children who do not go home for 
the noon-day meal. This is the result of the good 
work of Mrs. Gertrude Schwittay, the county super- 
intendent. 
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The anti-tuberculosis clinics being held through- 
out the state by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association are producing results which the state 
must certainly appreciate. Recently at Sturgeon 
Bay two boys in the public schools were found with 
tubercular infection though they were utterly 
ignorant of having any infection whatever. 

G. F. Kenosha, who has been acting 
as city has been elected superin 
tendent to succeed Mrs. Mary D. Bradford. Mrs. 
Bradford will go east to reside with her son, and 
leaves the school work permanently. She has been 
one of the most prominent women engaged in edu- 
cational work in this state for the last thirty years. 
Mr. Loomis’ initial salary will be $5,000, 

The report that about three hundred Freshmen 
are dismissed annually from the University of Wis- 
consin, owing to failure to keep up the work, has 
been answered in a lengthy communication by 
President Birge. The figures are somewhat exag 
gerated, but nevertheless they tell the story of the 
necessity of working in that institution in order to 


Loomis of 
superintendent, 


share in the honors it has to confer upon the 
worthy. 

The result of the election on April 5th shows 
many changes in the county superintendencies of 
the state. We have not a complete list. 8S. V 


Wilson of Abrams succeeds Miss Ellen McDonald of 


Oconto County. Supt. Meating, who has been 
superintendent of Outagamie County for some 
twenty years, was defeated. Supt. Duel of Fond 


du Lac County was not a candidate for re-election; 
Prin. Orson Morse of Campbellsport succeeds him. 

The Sheboygan Falls under the direc- 
tion of Prin. Henry C. Leister, held a most suc- 
cessful exposition last month which involved the 
work of the schools from the kindergarten to and 
including the senior year of the high school. 
Through parades and other striking features, the 
work of the schools of Sheboygan Falls was brought 
home to its people. The proceeds of the exposition 
will be expended by the teachers for such purposes 
as they may direct. 


schools, 


By the will of Miss Mary J. Eichelberger of 
Horicon, Wisconsin, the University receives a be 
quest of $20,000, as does also Beloit, Carroll, 


Milwaukee-Downer, and Mar- 
The same sum also goes to Stout 
Institute, Northwestern, and Wayland Academies, 
and Nashotah Seminary. The sum of $100,000 and 
eleven city lots are bequeathed to the city of Hori- 
school. An unusual will, 


Ripon, Lawrence, 
quette Colleges. 


con, largely for a high 
but what a wise one! 
The high school kids now have it on the pro- 


fessors. One of those mysterious Greek letter fra- 
ternities has just been organized in the University, 
and claims for membership only those ‘“‘high- 
brows’’ connected with the educational department. 
Of course the professors are a little older than the 
kids, and there may be some excuse for such an 
aristocratic organization of the intellectuals. Let 
us be charitable and wish the Phi Delta Kappa all 
the blessings attendant upon a pure democracy! 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Aldine Readers, Book Five. By Frank E. Spauld- 
ing. Head of the Department of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University. Formerly Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 


Newton and Passaic. And Catherine T. Bryce, 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University. Formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent of Primary Instruction, 
Newton and Passaic. Illustrated by Margaret 


Newson & Co. New York. 


Ely Webb. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Sky Line in English Literature. By Lewis 
Worthington Smith. Author of ‘‘The Writing of 
the Short Story,’ “Ships in Port,’’ ‘‘The Mechan- 
ism of English Style.’”” And Esse V. Hathaway, 
Instructor in English, East High School, Des 


Moines. Author of the ‘Little Lives of Great 
Men” Series. D. Appleton & Co. New York, 


London. , 

The Little Puppy that Wanted to Know Too Much. 
By Kenneth Graham Duffield. Author of ‘‘Little 
Black Rabbit,’ “The Little Wise Chicken that 
Knew It All,” “The Four Little Pigs that Didn’t 
Have Any Mother.’’ Thirty Illustrations. Henry 
Altemus Company. Philadelphia. 

Aldine Readers, Book Six. By Frank E. Spaulding. 
Head of the Department of Education, Graduate 
School, Yale University. Formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Newton 
and Passaic. And Catherine T. Bryce, Assistant 





Professor of Elementary Education, Yale Uni- 
versity. With Illustrations by Margaret Ely 
Webb and Ada Budell. Newson & Co. New 
York. 

The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. Edited by 
Walter Barnes, Head of English Department, 


State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
The MacMillan Company, New York City, Pub- 
lishers. 

The Measurement of Silent Reading. May Ayres 
Burgess. Published by Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 

Dynamic Americanism. By Arnold Bennett Hall, 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin. Publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

American Red Cross Work Among the French Peo- 
ple. By Fisher Ames, Jr. Publishers, The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 

Vocational Arithmetic for Girls. By Mrs. Nettie 
Stewart Davis, Academic Department, Milwaukee 
Public School of Trades for Girls. Publishers, 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Construction Work for the Primary Grades. Ed- 
ward F. Worst, Director of Elementary Manual 
Training and Construction Work, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Publishers, The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Kiementary Home Economics. By Mary Lockwood 
Matthews, B. S., Professor of Home Economics 
and Head of Department of Home Economics in 
Purdue University. Publishers, Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. 

The Governments of Europe. By Frederic Austin 
Ogg, Ph. D. Publishers, The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited 
by William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of 
English Literature at Yale. Published by The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, Chicago. 
Price, $0.60. 

Democracy and Other Poems. By William Mill 
Butler. Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

Reading and Problems in Statistical Methods. By 
Horace Secrist, Ph. B. Published by The Mac 
Millan Company, New York. 

Catechismo Civile. Published by National Catholic 
Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lamaratine Meditations. Published by Cambridge 
University Press. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Gautier Menagerie Intime. Published by Cam- School Plays and Operas 
bridge University Press. 
De Musset Carmosine. Published by Cambridge We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
University Press. for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 
Dumas Histoire De Mes Betes. Published by Cam- 
bridge University Press. FRITZ SCHOULTZ & Co., 
Bossuet Oraison Funebre. Published by Cambridge 58W. Lake St. Chicago, II. 





University Press. 
Concise Latin Grammar. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, 
Ph.D. Ginn & Company, Chicago, Publishers. 


Negocios C La America Espanola. By Earl S. 
is ae Sraae Peli Commons Chk MAKE REAL MONEY 
cago, Publishers. 
By Oscar Galeno. THIS SUMMER 











Galeno Natural Method. Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Publishers. Selling Lange quality products—Extracts, Spices, 
The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by George Her- Toilet Articles, etc., direct from attractive 
bert Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Company, Chi- sample case to homes in cities and villages. High 
cago, Publishers. grade guaranteed line in big sizes makes getting 


orders easy. 100% profits for men and women. 


hile Eur > Waits for Peace , Pierre f . b 
While Europe Waits for Peace. By Pierrepont B. Experience unnecessary. Write for full details 


Noyes The MacMille ’ any, New York, x 1 : 
i he MacMillan Company, New York of our Summer Canvassing Plan. 
Mechanical Drawing for Beginners. By Charles The Lange Company DePere, Wis. 








H. Bailey, Director, Manual Arts, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College. Published by The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, $0.68. 

















The New Elson Readers 


William H. Elson 
Author of “Elson Good English”’ 


Miss Lura E. Runkel 
Principal Martin Pattison School, Superior, Wis. 


Miss Christine M. Keck 
Head of Union Junior High School English, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHAT AND WHY? 
Work and Play i A thorough revision of the justly popular ELSON SERIES, 


in the light of after war conditions and with the assistance of 

















MEDART playgrounds insure better play helpful suggestions from country wide friends who have 
—better work naturally follows, Teachers known and used the first edition. 
can get valuable assistance from MEDART They include— 
mers based = fifty years experi- ene ee nee $0.00 
ence building playground equipment. Elson Readers Book One By 
Elson Readers Book Two -76 
Elson Readers Book Three .80 
Elson Readers Book Four .84 
Elson Readers Book Five .88 
| Elson Readers Book Six -92 
Elson Readers Book Seven 1.12 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT Elson Readers Book Eight 1.12 
«n° Write for complete descriptive folder and for information in 
Get Catalog “L” a wonderfully complete text- regard to the. ELSON-KECK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
book on play ground planning and equipment. LITERATURE ~ a three book series. 
Outline your problems and get the advice of 
our Engineering Department—no cost or obli- 
gation. Scott, Foresman and Company 
Fred mn Mfg. Co., ” —_ Educational Publishers 
N Y an Francisc: P a 
52 Vanberbilt Ave. Rialto Bide. 623-33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 




















SILVER, BURDETT & CO., ‘Progressive Road to Reading,’’ new edition, ‘‘Silver, Burdett 

623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. Arithmetics,’’ new edition. ‘‘Conn Physiologies,’’ new edition. ‘‘Our 
H. H. Fuller, Madison, Wis. Ancestors in Europe.’’ ‘‘Guitteau’s U. S. History,’’ new since the 
Wisconsin Representative war. Many other text books for grades and high school. 
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Joys and Poise with 


Columbia Folk 


Children love to do folk dances to Columbia Folk 
Dance Records. The novelty instruments that repeat 
the tune add interest and variety to the performance. 
Through the rhythm of the music, the children un 
consciously develop poise, grace, and joy in beauty. 
Co-ordination of mind and «body makes for self-ex- 
pression and self-mastery. Thus Columbia Folk Dance 
Records take a high place in the new education. 
Here are favorite records of this type: 

Arkansas Traveler—White Cockade. 


(American Country 


. Dances) Columbia Band —_ 
ltiss McLeod’s Reel—Hull’s Victory. (American Country B5c 


Dance) Columbia Band 


ticken Reel. (American Country Dance) Columbia Band ) A-3077 
\ Id Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. (American Country > 10-inch 


Dance) Columbia Band J 85c 
P Goes the Weasel. ( American Country Dance) 
bh Columbia Band yb 
Joily is the Miller. (American Country Dance) BSc 
Columbia Band 
Sir Roger de Coverley, a Colonial or Virginia Reel. A-3079 
American Country Dance) Columbia Band ? 10-inch 
Blackberry Blossoms. (Irish Folk Dance) Columbia Band 85c 
Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game) Columbia Band } A-3080 
sandal Polka—Swiss May Danee. (Singing Games) 0-inch 
Columbia Band 85c 
soddesses. (Kiyglish Country Dance) Columbia Band ) A-3081 
rrangesand Lemons. (English Country Dance) 10-inch 
Columbia Band 85c 


playground, 


Dance Records. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly send a Grafonola and Push- 
mobile with a number of Folk Dance Records, 
without cost or obligation to you, 
prove to your own satisfaction the superiority of Columbia Folk 


A free pamphlet describing the Folk- 
Dance List will be sent upon request 


Dance Records 


Gathering Peascods. (English Country Dance) 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Mage on a Cree—Hey, Boys, Up We Go. (English 
Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Row Well, Ye Marines. (English Country Dance) 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Three Meet, or the Pleasures of the Town. (English 
Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 


A-3063 
Blue Eyed Stranger. (English Morris Dance) Hi 3066 


10-inch 
85c 


A-3064 
10-inch 
85c 


Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Rigs O’Marlow. (English Morris Dance) — 


(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
(English Morris Dance) 
‘Cecil J. Sharp) Prince's Band 
Helston Furry Processional. (English Morris Dance) 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. (English Country Dances) 
(Cecil ] Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Sellenger’s Round. (English Country Dance) 
Ceci] J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 


Tideswell Processional. A-3067 


10-inch 
85c 


A-3065 
— 


The Black Nag—New Bo-Peep or Pickadilla. (English 


Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band yeemer 
The Butterfly. (English Country Dance) 85c 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Hunsdon House. (English Country Dance) | a 3069 
Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 10- ak 
The Old Mole. (English Country Dance) fl 85c 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Newcastle —Heartsease. (English Country Dances) A-3070 


(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
If All the World Were Paper—Parson’s Farewell. (English 
Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 


10-inch 
{ 85c 


to your school or 
so that you may 





Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 








Teachers who a 
Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


New York City. 


re unable to secure school records 
locally may send orders direct to the Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphophone Company. 


Educationa! Department, New York City 
Please send me the following literature: 


Check subject desired.) 
Folk Dance List 
The Phono. Song Course 0 





it Pre -War Price 
oors fitted with lock and 
Key. 
seven shelves for records. 
eproducer, winding 
rank, and turntable may 
oe locked in Pushmobile. 
cne- Jak or Mahogany. 


Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Band Accompaniment Records C) 
Children’s Record List 
Educational Record Catalog 0 
Literature and Music 


SN aid 0k: are ee eS ie ee Reg 8s 


State 





rade 
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Work and Play 


MEDART playgrounds insure better play 
—better work naturally follows, Teachers 
can get valuable assistance from MEDART 
recommendation based on fifty years experi- 
ence building playground equipment. 


"PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT Aa] 


Get Catalog “L” a wonderfully complete text- 
book on play ground planning and equipment. 
Outline your problems and get the advice of 
our Engineering Department—no cost or obli- 





gation. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
52 Vanberbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 














The Tendency in Commercial 
Education 


is toward a more comprehensive training and 
away from the exclusive teaching of the mechan- 
ics and technique of business at the expense of 
fundamentals. 


The books listed below are in keeping with 
these present-day tendencies. 


Business Organization and Administration, by J. 
Anton de Haas, Professor of Foreign Trade, 
New York University. 

A vivid picture of the whole field of modern business. 
Brought down to the level of secondary school pupils. 
Comprehensive and teachable. ‘ 4 ‘ $1.60 


An Introduction to Economics, by Graham A. 
Laing, Professor of Economics, University of 
Arizona. 

Prepared especially for high school pupils. Simple, 
teachable, and comprehensive. Suceessful from the 
start. ; : ; : ‘ - - $1.40 


Office Training for Chait by Rupert P. 
SoRelle. 
A thorough treatment of office routine. Everything 
stenographers should know. Used in hundreds of 


schools, both public and private. P Text, $1.25 
Exercises, .75 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











SILVER, BURDETT & CO., ‘Progressive Road to Reading,’’ new edition, ‘‘Silver, Burdett 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il], Arithmetics, 


H. H. Fuller, Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Representative war. 


Ancestors in Europe. 


new edition. ‘‘Conn Physiologies,’’ new edition. ‘‘Our 


” 


‘“‘Guitteau’s U. S. History,’’ new since the 


Many other text books for grades and high school. 














Cataloging Rules on Cards 


NEW EDITION 
-Rules and Guides ... $4.35 
SIMs o cpeet ade gms COM 
(Prices do not include 
transportation) 
Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 
Sole Publishers 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Spring-- 





will bring its needs in new play-ground ; Lan. 
. Van? , 2 AP Se aig (" ae “ny 
equipment. et ig 


We are the state representatives for 
Fun-tul offering everything’ needed 
in this line. 
Send for complete 
catalog 


Eau Claire], };571er 
OK B Seale 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


NS ooooeell I Ti nT in & 








Teach Your Pupils Not to 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL A buse a Free Service 


WHITEWATER 


WISCONSIN Savethe 
SECOND 
Towel 


&, 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20-July 30, 1921 


GENERAL SESSION 
Opens Sept. 12, 1921 


©uliwon Paper Towels 


SERVED DOUBLE DOUBLE SERVICE 


«Q) 
é 
discourage needless waste. An automatic cabinet 


WRITE FOR CATALOG serves them consecutively just one ata time. Ared 
label, like the one illustrated above, will be furnished 


PRESIDENT F. S. HYER on request for each ONLIWON Towel Cabinet. 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN Send for Sample Towels 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. Department 24 


mee ALBANY, N.Y. 





